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ART, I.—EXODUS. 
COMMERCE. 


. _In.our late article, showing the importance of manufactures.as 
one of the means of relieving the South from political bondage, 
we approved perfectly of the doctrine which denies the right of the 
government to protect one interest at the cost of another. We en- 
tertain the same opinion in regard to the unconstitutionality of 
measures protective of commerce, but with the: admission that com- 
merce is an element of political power, which it is the duty of every 
government. to foster by the most practical means lawful. Itis a 
curious peculiarity in the Southern mind, that while as ready as any 
people on earth to defend with arms their own rights, and even to 
go to war for the invaded rights of others, that they should have 
relied so much upon foreign aid in the conduct of certain industrial 
occupations, which are at least the only means by which the freedom 
of a people may be made or maintained. We have already shown 
how. manufactures and mining for coal and iron have been relin- 
quished to other sections of the Union. The indifference to the nay- 
igation interest has been even more striking. With the doctrine. of 

tate rights, the doctrine of State power should have been always 
eonnected. A people without the capacity to make arms, or to 
weave cloth, or to transport supplies, appears on the field of modern 
warfare under great disadvantages. A State which owns no ship- 
ping, and has therefore no seamen, must abdicate the ocean, or de- 
pend on the uncertain aid of foreigners, It is remarkable that the 

South should have discarded this element of power and prosperity. 
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The Virginians and Marylanders have made—both in the National 
navy and inthe Northern mercantile marine—the most accom- 
plished and effective commanders. Yet, before therevolution almost 
the whole colonial trade was carried on in other than Southern ship- 
ping, while ever since that period, the South has furnished an 
amount of freights, computed before the war to be worth $40,000,- 
000 annually to Northern and foreign shipping. This produce 
would have furnished a value of Some freights which would have 
done much to sustain a Southern shipping interest. It be 
remarked that the reduction of these freights in quantity hap done 
much to check the progress of the American commercial _An 
inspection of the commerce between England and her East Indian 
colonies will show that the carrying trade of railroad iron and 
other merchandise out, and the importation of the largely increased 
cotton crop, has given an impulse to the British shipping interest 
which. places it in advance of our own. But that Southern men are 
fitted for both, by enterprise and skill, to conduct navigation, is 
shown by the extraordinary nautical success of the Confederate navy, 
and the anti-blockade service. The first application of the steam 
ram in actual warfare was, we believe, when the Southern built 
Virginia, sank two wooden ships of the line at a blow each. This 
demonstrated a truth which has dismissed sail vessels from the 
naval service of nations. The brilliant service of Southern officers 
in the naval war with the Federal Government, was fraught with a 
portentous demonstration to commercial nations. A navy of six or 
eight war steamers, built, fitted, and found, foreign, without a home, 
admitted under protest, or by stealth into foreign ports, actually 
kept the high seas for three or four years against a most powerful 
navy. They captured some three hundred vessels of the United 
States laden with twenty or thirty millions of cargo. They quad- 
rupled marine insurance upon the whole commercial marine Fe the 
United States, and drove hundreds of American vessels to register 
under a foreign flag. There can be no doubt that such men as 
Semmes, Buchanan, Brooke, Bullock, Hamlin, Maffit and Maury, 
with the hundreds of young officers who served under them, are well 
qualified to organize and conduct a commercial marine fur the South- 
ern ports. It is proper to remark, that as this is the age of machin- 
ery, the South is extremely fortunate, that in adopting manufactures 
or commerce, it can perform by machinery that which formerly was 
alone effected by hand skill. Hence, if sail propellers be , it is, 
we believe, only necessary to have one-fourth the effective force of 
skilled seamen, the rest may be active, strong, sober and intelligent 
men. It isnot, then necessary to have such “nurseries,” of seamen 
as used to keep a man hunting whales among the icebergs for half a 
life time, that he might be able to man the yards or bulwarks of 
Englands wooden walls on an occasional sea fight. Nor is it lon- 
ger necessary that our fellow-citizens of Nantucket should be paid 
a national bounty to catch the codfish on which they subsist, For 
the comparatively short voyages by steam, and for the simple duties 
of activity and vigilance, enough Southern young men can be 
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brought from the midland and mountain districts to conduct the 
navigation necessary for out exports and imports. As France has 
her maritime inscription which brings her sailors from the country, 
so can the Southern States draft their thousands for the steam ser- 
vice. In this point of view, it will become proper to estimate some 
of the advantages which our Southern ports possess. There can be no 
doubt of the capacity of the Southera and Western cities to build 
and equip as many ocean steamers as may be required. The same 
skill which builds the hull, forges the engines and adorn the saloons 
of the Robert E. Lee, on the Mississippi, can send from the mouth of 
the river, vessels fitted to conduct the navigation of the Southern 
oceans. In the great impending change from sail to steam, these 
cities can build, and send to sea, a large part of the craft necessary 
for ocean commerce. There are other advantages in this respect, 
which the Southern States possess, that entitle them to considera- 
tion as a maritime interest. The coal measures of Western Virginia, 
of Illinois and of Alabama, afford abundance of the best steam coal 
in the world. They are all easily accessible from the ocean, and 
will farnish a motive power as cheap as any elsewhere. Iron of the 
toughest and most tenacious character abounds in Virginia and 
Tennessee, while in North Carolina and Alabama, iron and coal pro- 
per for smelting, are found in some cases in absolute juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Here then we have three powerful elements of a maritime interest. 
The material, mechanical skill and motive power. What more is 
requisite? Cargoes. We donot know that it is necessary to do 
more than refer to the principal crops of cotton, sugar and tobacco, 
and to the provision trade of the great West, to show the immense 
tonnage that might find employment in Southern ports. Suppose 
we take existing exports alone: 


ss ws no o'r. ba ROMs ae Nhwie Ses scx Reel bance 6c ce 2,500,000 
TES UA, 5 aE Seabee veo aes oss ban dettene cottere 120,000 
eye ie rt Peres Or) eee fore 80,000 


These staples alone will furnish about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand tons. With the restoration of their original weight 
these figures might be doubled. Tothis may be added the provis- 
ion and bulk grain trade of the Western river vallies. This may be 
estimated safely at as much more. Thus much for the out freights. 
Almost the whole representative value of these exports are impor- 
ted in merchandise, and this may be carried in great part form Nor- 
felk, Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans to the points of 
interior consumption, for which they are destined. These import 
values which may be thus returned in the same vessels which carry 
out the cargoes of produce, may be estimated coastwise and for- 
éign at two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The prospective 
increase of these freights isenormous, since the developed produc- 
tion of the country west of the Mississippi must go in great part to 
its credit. We may specify particularly among these items of im- 
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port, the coffee, sugar and other tropical products, whose true line 
of importation must be through the ports of the gulf and of the 
Southern Atlantic ports of the Union. These values are enormous. 
The United States imports of coffee alone half a million of sacks, of 
sugar more than fifty millions of specie value. If the people of the 
Mississippi and the basin of the lakes consume one-half of these 
values, then this trade, in addition to the other imports must furnish 
a demand for shipping. If to these principal tropical staples we 
add the furniture and dye woods, hides, fruits and other incidental 
commodities, it is obvious that a basis already exists for the organ- 
ization of a very heavy trade, and the consequent employment of 
Southern men and means in the most honorable and profitable man- 
ner, The South will have but to put forth its hand and grasp this 
commerce which is already passing aronnd the South, and entering 
the Northwest through the East. The distance from Panama, from 
Rio, from Havana, or from Vera Cruz to the interior west would be 
as three miles to two with respect to the routes direct from these 
cities to the Northwestern interior. These ways are always open. 
With a through rail from these interior cities of the Northwest to 
our gulf ports, and a close connection with ocean steamers. The 
time between Havana, or Vera Cruz and those Western cities may 
be brought within one hundred hours or less. It is not necessary 
to expatiate on this subject, it will repay investigation. We may 
without digression, refer to a communication in this number upon 
the trade and natural resources of Honduras, which is not more 
attractive from its descriptior of natural scenery than from what 
Dr. Johnson called, speaking of Thrales Brewery, the “potentiality 
of riches, beyond the dreams of avarice.” The capacity of Hondu- 
ras for producing the great tropical staples, are so obvious that the 
enterprising mind need not linger over a dissertation upon what they 
now are, or what they may become hereafter. 

We commend to the young enterprise of the South, this _ splendid 
field of prosperity and renown. Our young men _ have lost their 
slave property. Very well; they never held their liberti the 
tenure of another mans bondage. If they have been deprived of 
the accumulated and funded wealth of centuries by the; wrong of a 
civil war, let them show the world that they can maintain their 
standard and station in society by other means. They cam assume 
the management of a mine, of a forge, of a mill, of a factory, of.a 
vessel. They will command capital and direct subordinate numbers. 
They may cultivate literary aad scientific tastes. They may accu- 
late wealth. Rear children amid all that luxury can bestow, . They 
may command political consideration. They may instruct applaud-. 
ing Senates. They may lead armies. In all these things,as wellasinthe | 
culture of the earth, men of honor and intelligence may command 
inflaence and respect. They may attain the highest degree of honor 
to which human character can aspire. These men may accumulate 
and retain capital within the South. They may invite numbers and 
enterprise. They may organize all the arts of agriculture, manu-. 
factures and commerce. From these will result Power, which alone 
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can maintain respect or exact rights. The want of these clements 
has enslaved the South. The possession of the same rights will 
set the South free once more. Free inthe influence she will com- 
mand in the Union, and the respect which is alone paid in the world 
to those who are strong enough to assert and vindicate their owh 
rights, if necessary, by the only means which. fallen humanity 
allows. But there is not only a direct political influence tobe 
gained in right of the wealth and numbers which result from ama- 
terial policy, but the organization of these interests will ally tothem 
others similar or reciprocal whichexist elsewhere. The congeniality 
of interests between those who produce and those who consume, 
between both these interests and those who conduct the commercial 
exchanges between them is two obvious to require exposition. The 
control which a people who can both grow and spin cotton, over those 
who wear cotton is too significant to justify more than its mention. 

But how can the young men carry out all these interests? Only 
through their representatives. The character of Southern represen- 
tation must be changed. These were once elected upon the theory 
that ergument and evidence was only needed for the mainteinance 
of our rights. Legislators of metaphysical minds, or high powers 
of declamation were then chosen. We now need sound thinkers and 
practical workers. Men of fact andfigures. We need. schools for 
practical mechanics and applied science. Public appropriations for 
cotton mills, steam sbips, for opening mines and forging iron, for 
producing all that we possibly can at home. For employing the 
poor and repairing the social dilapidation of war. This class of 
men must be sought out, and with their aid, the natural powers of 
the South will be made available. Its intellect and enterprise can 
be employed. Its wealth, skill »nd numbers will substantiviey enti- 
tle us to respect, and in alliance with similar or reciprodal interests, 
will compel respect. The industrial and political harmonies of’ the 
Union restured, the physical and financial power of the South estab- 
lished, she will again resume her position in the National councils, 
und in the National consideration. In that hour her Exodus from 
the house of bondage will be complete. She will have thrown 
off her shackles and repulsed the hand of arbitrary and insulting 
authority. She will be again primus inter pares. All this will 
have been effected without the violation of a law or the exile ofa 
citizen. The social and political resurrection of the South will be 
eternal, There will be no second death for her. 
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ART. II.—COMMERCE AND TRADING IN COLONIAL TIMES, 
(1166) IN LOUISIANA. 


After the arrival of the first Spanish Governor in Louisiana, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, we find a very interesting document in the histor- 
ical archives of our country, to wit: The protest of thecommercial 
firms at that time, (1766), in our metropolis. This protest against 
some extraordivary mandate, issued by the French Commander or 
Intendant, but actually inspired by the Spanish Governor, who for 
some reasons of his own, had not yet assumed the full power or 
authority of the Spanish crown, was signed by a number of mer- 
shants and trading firms, among whom we select the following, for 
the information of our readers, as the well known names of some of 
the still flourishing, ancient Creole families in our very midst: Can- 
trelle, Brand, Mercer, Petit, Duforest, Toutant, Beauregard, Boudori, 
Duplessy, Vienne, Sezond, Durell, Blanche, Rodrigue, Durand, Denio, 
Arnoult, Dubourg, Delassize, Langlin, Fortier, Lafette, Bienvenu, 
Sarpy, Cavelier freres, St. Anne, Ollivier, Broussard, Dumas, Simon, 
Gaillard, Duralde, Bonnemaison, Joli, Forstall, etc. 

The special complaint of these commercial firms in that document 
was the arbitrary commandment or order, that they should either 
sell their goods, or the consignments of merchandize which they 
might receive from abroad at a certain price or percentage of profit 
upon their invoices, or otherwise return these shipments to their 
owners. That such pretensions should have been entertained at 
those times need not surprise us, when we reflect that nearly all 
trade or commerce was carried on under a system of monopoly and 
especial royal concession. Hence, there was a constant effort made 
by the commercial adventures to escape the fetters with which they 
were restrained fiom extending freely their dealings in all directions; 
and, had this disposition of the merchants of New Orleans for the 
extension of freedom of trade, be favored in the least by 
either the French government or that of the Spanish crown; the 
markets of the Lower Delta, even at that remote time, would have 
become the most important station of all the commercial transactions 
from South Carolina to the Havana, Vera Cruz and all the other sea- 
port towns in connection with the Mexican gulf. Such an opening 
would, indeed, have created resources for our city, far over in ad- 
vance of what, in later years the settling and opening of the upper 
regions of the Mississippi and the far west have contributed to the 
rising greatness of our commerce. But the narrow policy of Spain 
wov1ld not allow such a liberal system, and hence, the energiés of our 
merchants continued cramped in all their operations. Maby were 
the endeavors of foreign mercantile firms, to introduce, by means 
of the free navigation granted to the English, upon the Mississippi 
to extend their commercial relations, but the vigilance and extreme 
jealousy of the Castillan authorities, greatly hindered, or almost 
wholly prevented these a!most clandestine transactions. Under this 
head we find even a most singular circumstance mentioned in rela- 
tion to the transactions which took place in that interregnum, whic 
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reigned between the cession 1762, and the final advent.of Don Alex- 
ander, 0’Reilly in 1769. This circumstance is the planting by the 
French Commander, Charles Philippe Aubry, of some twenty pieces 
of artillery fronting the levee, and pointing towards theriver for the 
purpose of respectfully saluting the foreign vessels (meaning, of 
course, the English shipping), when passing by our New Orleans 
station ! Yes, twenty pieces of heavy ordnance for saluting Mes- 
sieurs les Anglois, with whom he had had already some very inter- 
esting interchange of salutes upon the river Ohio, when defending 
the French or Canadian fortresses, such as fort Duquesne, now Pitts- 
burg, and others. Indeed, this most obstinate of all the French 
commanders in the war with Great Britain, about the upper river 
possessions, in which, finally the valuable colony of Canada, became 
@ total loss, was now again bent upon strengthening his masters 
dominion by further increasing the number of his troops, which had 
been reduced toa mere handful of men, in disciplining them in the 
fortifications of New Orleans,'as though there was no design what- 
ever, of handing over Louisiana to the Castillan power. What 
shall we really think of such proceedings, such contradictory manew- 
vres? On the one hand, informing the colonists that henceforward 
they must consider themselves as subjects of Spain; and on the 
other, recruiting and increasing the number of regular soldiers of 
the French garrison, still under Fleur de lys of the royal French 
Bourbon! However, this strange policy may have found defenders 
at the time, we can not but look upon it as a most deceptive proce- 
dure, and one, indeed, the most proper to destroy the solid prosper- 
perity of the colony, which had really began to take a fair start in 
all the branches of industry, When, at the present day, we survey 
the really extensive relations of commerce and trade from the bor- 
ders of our then diminutive city, we are, indeed, struck with the 
activity, which was at that time, ovr mercantile community, had 
displayed, under such heavy obstacies and difficulties which not 
only the navigation of our strong currents presented, but also the 
immense wildernesses which these traders had to traverse, in order 
to keep up their connection with the distant posts and tribes of Indi- 
ans, As far as the Mexican Presidios into the Rocky mountains 
would the French traders take up their inland march, and ty the 
way of the lakes and rivers of Mobile, their commerce, with the 
numerous tribes of Indians, went as far as the upper waters of the 
Tombigbee. 

By the loss of the country on the east side of the Mississippi, 
which had been ceded to the British crown, as far south as 
bayou Manchac, this lucrative trade received an enormous check; 
so also, was the French merchants cut off from their former connec- 
tions with Quebec, Montreal, Trois rivieres, etc., and all the upper 
settlements of the northern lakes, and henceforth confined to the 
inland navigation of the Mississippi, on one side, and its tributaries 
flowing in from the West. Taking this reduced, area into considera- 
tion, it is really surprising that anything like a commercial spirit 
should have survived after this disastrous curtailment of all former 
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resources. Necessity forced, however, the Spanish government in 
later times to relax its severe restrictions upon all foreign com- 
merce and navigation; and hence, we see that shipments of flour and 
other provisions would be admitted into Louisiana from Baltimore 
and other extraneous possessions, because otherwise, both the inhab- 
itants as well as the garrison, might haye perished from sheer scar- 
city of provisions. 

it is not in the least surprising that after the sad. experience of 
the past, the industrious farmers on the coast of our river should 
have become rather backward in furnishing supplies of provisions 
to the.metropolis. They had been most shamefully treated by 
both governments, the French as wellas the Spanish, by first. being 
paid in depreciated paper money, and afterwards that currency havy- 
ing been basely repudiated, in order, no doubt, it was then said, to 
punish the rebellious spirit. Hence, we see from the time of 
O’Reilly’s cruel treatment, the mass of Louisiana’s cultivators con- 
fining themselves to merely raising sufficient stock and provisions 
for their own family consumption, caring nothing for any surplus 
for market sales. And this example was set by the most industri- 
ous class of Louisiana’s farmers, the German and immigrants, 
while the Canadian descendants, almost to a man, turned their atten- 
tion to.stock raising, and living by the products of the chase and 
fishiug. 

How often has the observation been made, in after times, by trav- 
elers visiting the interior of the State, that the generality of the 
cultivators of the soil seemed to be a very indolent and very insouciant 
class of people. But had these observers reflected upon the former 
position of these land-owners, had they taken into account, how all 
industry, all ambition had been violently suppressed and stifled, 
by the arbitrary regime of the Spanish Governor, they would have 
found a rational explanation for a phenomenon, that can no longer 
be attributed to an inherent characteristic of the native Louisianian. 
We will venture the assertion that the natives of our climate, as 
well as all the Southern people, will and can exert as much indus 
and activity as any other population; but then they must not 
be fettered or oppressed in their operations, because otherwise, the 
country which they inhabit, passes so many natural resources, that 
when driven to abstain from a course of emulous competition, they 
may still satisfy all the indispensable wants of nature, almost with- 
out any exercise of their physical or mental faculties. This was in 
general the course which trade and industry had taken in Louisiana, 
until the day dawned, when the spread of the Western population in 
the upper States, and around the Mississippi, again awakened the am- 
bition and activity of the lower Louisiana in the plain of the Delta 


regions. 
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ART. II.—BRITISH HONDURAS. 


ITS HISTORY, TRADE AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 
READ AT A MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
[By Chief Justice Templ*.] 


It may appear to be a somewhat bold and presumptious an under- 
taking on my part, to address an audience upon the valuable com- 
mercial resources of a country which has never been mentioned 
without a sneer, and the utter worthlessness of which has been 
broadly stated-—of a country which has been invariable spoken of 
in terms of scorn and contempt, and that, too, frequently, with great 
ingratitnde, when the legs of the speaker are comfortably resting 
under its mahogany, and he is imbibing inspiration from the juice 
of its logwood, which he fondly imagines to be port. 

Until a very short time ago, most persons entertained very vague 
ideas with respect to Houduras. Some thought it was acluster of 
islands in the eastern archipelago, some believed it to be in Africa, 
and some thought it not impossible that it might be in the moon, but 
all agreed that wherever it was, it was full of swamps, frogs and 
toads, and venomous reptiles. The latter impression, to a certain 
extent, is no doubt sufficiently well founded. There would be no 
use in derying the existence of swamps; with respect to the toads, 
St. Patrick would have found abundant employment, and the vener- 
able Abbess, St. Hilda, who cut off the heads of all the snakes in the 
neighborhood of the virgin sisterhood, over which she prosided, 
would, if she could rise out of the stone coffin in which her valua- 
ble relics were deposited, confer a great benefit upon humanity by 
visiting that portion of the American continent, But we must not 
hastily condemn a country on account of these trifles, for even in 
Ireland, that “gem of the sea,” I have heard of bogs—in happy 
England, not only of toads, but toad eaters abound; and snakes in 
the grass are to be found every where. 

lu attempting to deal with this subject, it is not my purpose to 
enter into any political considerations connected with the colonies, 
still les is it my intention to indulge in any tirades against the 
British government, past or present, for their requirements, and in- 


justice to their claims. Itis my conviction that every administra- 


tion, be it composed of whom it may, will be as solicitous for the 
welfare and prosperity of our colonies, wherever they may be situ- 
ated, as of any other portion of the empire; and, if latterly some of 
them have drooped, and ceased io be as flourishing as they once 
were, the cause of that temporary decline must be sought for, not 
in the legislative measures of the home government, but in the su- 
pineness, inertness and despondent disposition of the colonists them- 
selves, who have shown themselves deficient in that protean quality 
which would enable them when an old commercial channel became 
dried up and profitless, to apply themselves with vigor and determi- 
nation to the task of opening new ones. I say it is not my object 
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to dwell upon these topica, to chant with melancholy cadence, and 
in doleful numbers, the sad and sorrowful condition of the colonies, 
nor to inveigh in irefnl strains against the alleged authors of their 
ruin, but, in plain anc simple language, to bring under your notice, 
a possession of the British crown, hitherto but little known—to des- 
cribe its geographical position, state its dimensions, give a brief 
account of its history, make you acquainted with the nature of its 
soil, its various animal and vegetable productions, its general com- 
mercial capabilities, and exhibit a new and a wide ficld for enter- 
prise, skill, industry and capital. To do full jnstice to the subject 
which I have had the presumption to take in hand, would require 
more time than you can now spare, or is allowed me, but I trust, 
with your indulgence, | shall be able to state quite sufficient to con- 
vince you that Honduras is capable of producing something besides 
mahogany and logwood, that swamps and creeping things are not 
its chief characteristics, and that toa man of energy and will, it is 
capable of yielding a rich reward. 

The bay of Honduras is formed by two headlands, the extremities 
of which are cape Catoche, on the north, in Yucatan, and cape 
Gracios a Dios, on the Mosquito coast, on the south. At the very 
bottom of this bay, at the most westerly point, is situated British 
Honduras, between sixteen and eighteen degrees north latitude, and 
between eighty-eight and ninety degrees west longitude. The lat- 
ter, however, cannot be stated with any degree of certainty, as the 
inland or western boundary has never been clearly ascertained. It 
is stated that a place called Garbutts Falls, near the head of the 
Belize river, is a point of limitation, and that the distance between 
it, and the sea coast i3 180 miler, hence, it has, rather hastily been 
concluded that British Hondu: as extends in a wis erly direction from 
180 to 200 miles. The length of that river, however, is no criterion, 
for in its progress to the sea, it pursues a northeasterly course, Its 
length, measured upon the map as the crow flies, is about 125 miles, 
but its source is at least 50 miles southward of its mouth. 

The Northern boundary of Honduras on the seacoast is the river 
Hondo, which separates it from Yucatan, and the Southern bonndary 
the river Sarstoon, which divides it from the State of Guatamala. 
Mr. Montgomery Martin says that the coast line extends i. 270 
miles, but that, I apprehend, is a mistake. The distance from the 
river Hondo to the river Sarstoon, as measured upon the map as the 
crow flies, is not more than 160 miles, but if allowance ben 
the sinuosities of the coast, it will amount to about 200 miles. 







breadth of Honduras in its widest part is not above 60 mi This 
is a very respectable extent of territory. It is 35 miles longer than 
Juamaica, the largest and most important of onr West Indiwislands, 


and twenty miles broader, The approach to Honduras through rasp, 
rocks, and coral reefs, is extremely difficult and dangerous, For 
nearly sixty miles your course lies through intricate passages, 
amongst innumerable islets, covered to the water’s edge with an 
impervious mass of vegetation, principally of mangrove 

through narrow channels, on each side of which are steep walls of 
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coral, and along smooth, unrippled waters, which are sometimes of 
the most heavenly blue, and sometimes of the brightest green, and 
so clear that you may distinctly see the varied inhabitants of that 
portion of the deep, turtles grazing like sheep in a pasture, here and 
there a shark prowling about, pyramids of conchs, and hundreds of 
dolphins, not those time-hcnored admirers of music which bore Arion 
safely across the waves, but those modern fishes of changeful hues, 
which have so often supplied dramatic writers with a simile when 
they have introduced a son of Neptune upon the stage. Some of 
the kays or islets which I have mentioned look extremely beautiful 
from the sea, having a smooth, gravelly beach, yellow as the golden 
sauds of Pactobus, on which the blue water breaks in mimic waves, 
producing a snow-white fringe of foam, sma:l groups of waving 
cocoanuts scattered about, and here and there a thick grove of man- 
grove trees, which appears to offer an agreeable retreat from the 
noonday sun. On observing these exquisitely beautiful spots for the 
first time, one feels disposed to reeollect— 


“Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

For age to wear away in.” 


If, however, we had the curiosity to land, we should find that our 
rapture was premature and our poetry thrown away ; mosquitoes 
and sandflies are stern realities, which admit of no compromise. 

The masters of vessels bound to Belize generally make the east 
end of the island of Ruatan in the evening, where they lie-to the 
greater part of the night, in order that they may arrive at Halfmoon 
Kay at daybreak, the distance from which is about sixty miles. This 
gives them the whole of the day to thread the numerous narrow 
channels through which their course lies. At Halfmoon Kay there 
is @ light house seventy feet high, the light of which can be seen a 
distance of twenty miles. The lamp is kept burning the whole of 
the night, and may always be depended upon. At this Kay a pilot 
is taken, without whom it would be impossible for strangers to pro- 
ceed with safety. To the southwest of Halfmoon Kay there is a 
small island covered with mangrove bush, called Hat Kay, from its 
resemblance to that covering of the head. From this Kay a coral 
reef three miles long extends, which has often been fatal to vessels. 
They next make a little island called Kay Bokel, which has upon it 
a few cocoanut trees, from which, steering in a ‘northerly direction 
for twelve miles, they arrive at another small island, called English 
Kay, and pass to the north of it, between it and Goff Kay. They are 
then fourteen miles from Belize. On English Kay there is a flagstaff, 
to the top of which, the instant a sail is descried, the Union Jack is 
hoisted, which, with a good glass, can be seen at Belize, where a flag 
is also displayed, to inform the good people that a ship is coming in. 
The custodian of this flagstaff is generally some old black sergeant 
or corporal, who is thus provided for for the remainder of his days. 
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He cannot wander far from the scene of his duties, for the island is 
not more than one hundred yards across. Several years ago, ship 
after ship came in without having been signalized. ‘This occasioned 
at first consinerable surprise, but it was soon discovered that the 
peor old man had died, literally at his post. 

The route which I have described, is the one which is generally 
taken; but in the season when the north wind prevails, it is not con- 
sidered a good one, for the vessels have then to beat all the way to 
English Kay, which is not a very safe or easy operation in those 
narrow channels. At that period of the yesr, therefore, the captuins 
of vessels think it better, instead of the Halfmoon Kay, to make 
Manger Kay, where there is also a lighthouse, from which they may 
sail to English Kay, a distance of eighteen miles, with a fair wind. 
Vessels come to an anchor about a mile from the town, in abont three 
fathoms water, but vessels of a very largesize are obliged to anchor 
much further off. For nearly fifty miles vessels may lie, in the most 
boisterous weather, in perfect safety, for a natural breakwater, con- 
sisting of reefs and kaps, runs along the whole coast. During the 
northers, which sometimes come down with great impetuosity, they 
occasionally drag their anchors, but they seldom sustain any serious 
damage. 

‘rhe appearance of Belize from the sea is extremely striking. Mr. 
Stevens, in his “ Incidents of Travel,” compared it to Venice, but I 
have often looked in vain to discover the slightest resemblance to 
that ~“‘sea-born city.” At the embouchure of the river there is a 
steep wooden bridge, which, by an extraordinary effort of the imag- 
ination, may be compared to the Rialto; and there is a wooden court- 
house, with a cupalo at the top of it, in which a poet, “his eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” may perceive a likeness to the chureh of St. 
Mark. But acommon-place mind will discern as much similarity 
between Belize and Venice as there is between a horse chestnut 
and a chestnut horse. But, repudiating altogether such lofty ¢om- 
parisons, Belize has, from a distance, a very pretty and picturesque 
appearance. The church, with its little spire rising amidst a grove 
of tamarind, almond and mango trees; the courthouse, “a its 
cupola and flagstaff, from which the Union Jack is flying—the Gov- 
ernment House, with another flagstaff and another Jack—the white, 
yellow, blue, green and red houses, intersped with mountain cab- 
bage and cocoanut trees—Fort George, a small island, with, half a 
dozen guns upon it, the sole use of which seems so be to fire salutes 
in honor of the Queen or Superintendent, or some distinguished vis- 
itor who is entitled to that noisy weleor_e; with a third flagstaff and 
a third Jack (they delight in flags :. thas country)—all these com- 
bined have a very pleasing effect, but they form a picture as unlike 
as possible anything which may be seen in Enrope. 

The whole coast of Rritish Honduras, for two or three miles in- 
land, is low, flat, and swampy. But in making use of the word 
swamp, I do not mean bog or morass, but simply, in consequence of 
its being frequently overiiowed with water, a soft, moist and 
soil. But the soil itself is a rich, black loam, admirably adapted to 
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the cultivation of rice, and, by drainage, capable of being made 
equal to any soil in the world. In ascending the rivers the land 
gradually rises and assumes a totally different choracter, becoming 
a stiff clay. For ten or fifteen miles up the river there is a bank on 
each side varying in breadth, being sometimes a mile, and some- 
times only yards, which is entirely an alluvial deposit, which has 
been washed down from the mountains in the course of centuries 
by the heavy floods which occur in the rainy seasons. One of 
these banks on the Belize River, belongs to Dr. Young, an inxtel- 
ligent. and scientific practitioner of medicine, who has resided for 
many ears in that country. Some time ago, wishing to drain 
some swampy land on his property, he dug a deep and wide 
trench through this alluvial deposit, throwing up the earth on each 
side. In the course of a little time, after the rains and sunshine had 
fallen upop chis newly exposed earth, he observed with astonish- 
ment a plant which he had not seen since he was a student at the 
University of Edinburg, and which he greeted as an old friend. This 
plant was the Scotch thistle, a perfect stranger in that conntry. 
Parallel with these banks there are large tracts of country called 
privileges, in which thick forests of red pipe grow in a thin sandy 
soil. These arid tracts are the abode of vast herds of deer and ante- 
lopes, of warrees and peccaries. The congar, the jaguar and the 
ocelot, with a proportionate sprinkling of snakes, also honor them 
with their presence. 


As you proceed still higher, you arrive at long strips of land, of 
again a very different description. These are called cahoun ringes, 
one on them are found growing, in a rich, deep, loamy, upper soil, 
being a vegetable incrustation formed of the decomposed withered 
leaves of thousands of years, in rank luxuriance the cahoun palm. 
Beyond these ridges, the country spreads itself out in wide savan- 
nahs, with here and there thick clumps of tall spreading trees, con- 
trasting with rich green slopes of pasture land, and through these 
extensive plains, fertilizing streams wind in every direction. 

The country to the south of the Belize river is of a bolder char- 
acter. The Manati hills, from amongst which the river of that name 
flows, are from 800 to 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
Cockscomb mountains, where the river Sittel has its rise, are 4000 
feet above the level of the sea. There is perhaps no country which, 
considering its extent, contains so many natural channels of com- 
munication, in the shape of broad navigable rivers, tributary 
streams, and fresh water lagoons. From the northern to the south- 
ern boundary there are sixteen wide, deep, magnificent rivers, capa- 
ble of being navigated by large vessels for a considerable distance 
inland, They are the Hondo, the New River, Northern River, the 
Belize river, the Sibun, the Manati, Mullins river, Sittel river, Mon- 
key river, Deep fiver, Middle river, the river Termash and the river 
Sarstoon. 


Many of these rivers run a great distance before they fall into the 
séa. The Sibun, without taking into consideration its numerous 
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windings, runs in a direct line about 60 miles. The Belize river about 
ninety, and the river Hondo about 130. Of the Belize river there are 
not less than five great branches. Inthe Manati and Sibun rivers 
there are long passages through the rocks into which the water 
flows, and forms spacious subterranean lakes. On pr pice | into 
these regions, holding in his hand a blazing torch of pine, 
the traveler is forcibly reminded of the descent of Aneas into the 
realm of Pluto, and his guide, who is perhaps some ancient crone, 
with black shrivelled face, blear eyes, and matted woolly hair, is no 
bad representation of the Cumean Sybil. But when his light skiff 
is fairly launched into the still, deep, black waters of that myster- 
ious retreat, a feeling of awe comes upon him. Overhead magnifi- 
cent stalactites hanging from lofty arches, on all sides, splendid crys- 
tals of various hues, festoons of moss and leaves sparkling with 
trickling drops of water, the red flame of the torch, the noise of the 
paddle dipping into the water and echoed from unseen caverns, the 
plunge of some wild animal disturbed in its lair, and sometimes 
fiery eyeballs glaring upon you from some near recess, produce a 
strange sensation of fear, wonder and admiration. Captain Hen- 
derson, who published a short account of Honduras in 1809, thus 
describes the Sibun caves: 

“On a branch of the river Sibun, named Indian Creek, are situ- 
ated the caves; these are subterraneous passages, which have been 
formed at the base of three or four mountains of very considerable 
height, no doubt by the force of the current of the water, which 
probably for many centuries has forced its way through them. The 
largest of these passages is somewhat more than a quarter of a 
mile in length, though in this country it has a greater extent given 
to it. It would certainly require no common powers of jon 
to delineate with fidelity the exquisite beauties connected the 
largest of the caves. ‘he entrance to it from Indian Creek, after 
many windings, bursts suddenly on the sight, and resembles very 
closely the aperture of an oven, and is thickly overhung with rocks 
and trees of the grandest but wildest workmanship. When this is 
passed a wide and spacious lake immediately commences, the water 
of which is silent and deep, being scarcely heard to murthur, but 
during the most tempestuous floods. The lofty roof is with 
the most exact proportion, and is profusely studded with glittering 
crystallization. Terch light affords the visitor the only means of 
advantageously viewing this sublime piece of scenery; for if in one 
or two places, an occasional beam of the sun, bursting with incon- 
ceivable lustre through the clefts of the mountain, be withdrawn, 
entire darkness pervades the whole, and the smallest sound made in 
passing being quickly, loudly reverberated, is forcibly calculated 
to strike the ear with a feeling of solemn grandeur.” 
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ART. IV.—MORAL AND MATERIAL POLARITY. 
OR, ACTION AND REACTION. 


We meet with this principle in every part of nature, in darkness 
and light, in heat and cold, in the ebb and flow of waters, in male 
and female, in the inspiration and expiration of plants and animals, 
in the equation of quantity and quality, in the fluids of the animal 
body, in the sistole and diastole of the heart, in the undulations of 
fluids and of sounds, in the centrifugal and centripetal gravity, in 
electricity, galvinism and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnet- 
ism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism takes place at 
the other end. If the south attracts, the northexpels. If you wish 
a vacuum in one place, you must condense in another. An inevita- 
ble dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, and sug- 
gests another thing to make it whole; as spirit, matter; man, woman; 
odd, even; subjective, objective; in, out; upper, under; motion, rest; 
yea, nay. While the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every particle. 
There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, day 
and night, sexuality, in a single needle of the pine, in a kernel of 
corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. The reaction so 

rand in the elements is repeated within these small boundaries. 
‘or example, in the animal kingdom the physiologist has observed 
that no creatures are favorites, but a certain compensation balanccs 
every gift and every defect. A surplusage given to one part is 
paid out of a reduction from another part of the same creature. If 
the head and neck are enlarged, the trunk and extremities are out 
short. The theory of the mechanic force is another example. What 
we gain in power, we lose in time, and the converse. The periodic 
or compensating errors of the planets is another instance. ‘The in- 
fluences of climate and soil in political history are another. The 
cold ¢limate invigorates. ‘The barren soil does not breed indolence, 
fevers, crocodiles, tigers or scorpions. The same dualism under- 
lies the nature and condition of mav. Every excess causes a defect; 
every defect au excess; every sweet hath its sour; every evil its 
good. ‘ Every faculty which is a receiver of pleasure bas an equal 
penalty puton its abuse. Itis to answer for its moderation with 
its lifé. For every thing you have missed, you have gained some- 
thing else, and fur every thing you gain you lose some thing, If 
riches increase, they are increased that use them. 

Ii the gatherer gather too much, nature takes out of the man 
what she puts into his store, swells the estate, but kills the owner. 
Nature hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do 
not more speedily seek a level fromi their loftiest swell, than the 
varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. There is always 
sonie leveling circumstance that puts down the overbearing, the 
strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially ou the same ground 
with all others. Is a man tvo strong and fierce for society, and by 
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temper and position a bad citizen—a morose ruffian, with a dash of 
the pirate in him, kindly nature sends him a troop of pretty sons 
and daughters, who are getting along in the dames classes at the 
village school, and love and fear for them smoothes his grim scowl 
to courtesy. Thus she contrives to compound the granite from the 
silex, mica and felspar, takes the tiger out and put the lamb in and 
keeps her balance even. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But the 
President has paid dear for his ehite house. It has commonly cost 
him all his peace and the best of his attributes. To preserve fora 
short time so conspicuous an appearance before the world, he is 
content to eat dust before the real masters who stand erect behind 
the throve. Or, do men desire the more substantial and permanent 
grandeur of genius? Neither has this an immunity. He, who, by 
the force of will or of thought is great, and overlooks thousands; 
has the charge of that eminence. With every inspiration comes 
new dangers. Has he light? He must bear witness to the light, 
and postpone the sympathies of nature, to a fidelity to new revela- 
tions. Has he all that the world loves, admires and covets? He 
must cast behind him their admiration, and afflict them by faithful- 
ness to his truth; if he become a by-word and a hissing. 

This law writes the laws of cities and nations, It is in vain to 
build, or plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be misman- 
aged long. Res diu male adminisirart, Though no checks to a 
new evil appear, the checks exist, and will appear. If the goverment is 
cruel, the governors life is not safe. If you tax too high, the rev- 
enue will yield nothing. Ifyou make the criminal code sanguinary, 
the juries will not convict. If the law is too mild, private vengence 
comes in, If the government is-a terrific democracy, the pressure 
is resisted by an overcharge of energy in the citizen, and life glows 
with a fiercer flame. The true life and satisfaction of man seem to 
elude the utmost rigors or felicities of condition, and to establish 
themselves with great indifferency under all varieties of cireumstan- 
ces. Under all governments the influence of character is the same, 
in Turkey or New England. Under the primeval despots of Egypt, 
history honestly confesses, that man must have been as free as rn- 
ment could make him. These appearances indicate the fact that the 
universe is represented in every vue of its particles. Everything 
in nature contains all the powers. Every thing is made of one 
mysterious material; as the naturalist sees one type under every 
metamorphosis, and regard a horse as a rannipg man, @ fish, as a 
swimming man, a bird as a flying man, » tree as a rected man; 
each new form respects not only the maiu character of the type, but 
part for part all the details, all the aims, furtherances, hindrances, 
energies, and whole system of every other. Every occupation, 
trade, art, transaction, is a compend of the world, and correlative 
of every other. Each one is an entire emblem of human life, of its 
good and ill, its trials, its evemies, its course, avd its end. And 
each one must some how accomodate the whole man, and recite all 
his destiny. 
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ART. V.—TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH. 


[From the New Orleans Picayune. } 


From.1770, when Don O’Reilly, of execrable memory, left the coun- 
try for, Spain, New Orleans, though much stupified by the blow it had 
received, slowly began to recover from its absolute lethargy and 
prostration. Don Unzaga, the successor of the bloody butcher, was 
of a most mild and tolerant disposition, and perceiving at once that 
commerce and navigation alone could again reanimate the almost 
extinguished prosperity of the city, very wisely permitted the inter- 
loping trade with the English or American shippers that continually 
sailed up and down the river and accommodated the planters and in- 
habitants on the river shore by bartering their goods for the pro- 
ducts of the soil. 

A number of African slaves were brought into this country, whom 
the shippers from Jamaica sold to the planters upon liberal and ad- 
vantageous conditions. Hence, the city was again visited bya 
number of country people, whom in the first’ years of the Spanish 
dominion the sanguinary proceedings had kept back in their home 
settlements. When, therefore, in 1776, the Governor, Galvez, who 
had succeeded Don Unzaga, required of the population of Louisiana 
assistance in his warlike undertakings against the possessions of 
the English Crown, the merchants and planters obtained from this 
sagacious administrator, the concession of unlimited trade with all 
the French colonial ports as well as others, in order to be able to 
extend to him all the essential means for the furtherance of his suc- 
cessful war undertakings. These franchises were even continued 
under Don Estavan de Min, who, in 1783, succeeded Governor Galvez, 
and the historian relates that from that time, when universal peace 
again was established on the American continent, we may date the 
spread and continued increase of the agricultural enterprises in the 
lower delta of our river. 

New Orleans now began to be visited by the settlers from the 
Western country, The enterprising spirit of American adventure 
first stirred up the other nationalities in our city, and when, under 
the administration of Baron Carondelet, from 1792 to 1797, the com- 
merce,of New Orleans began to assume greater proportions. We 
now witness, also, a most signal renewal of urban and rural im- 
provements in and about our great metropolis. True, the original 
plan or the old square of the city remained the same, but the spirit 
of improvement moved already in the direction of the upper part 
of the area upon which New Orleans had been erected. In conse- 
quence of this movement the plantation of the Graviers, above the 
present Canal street, was laid out in the streets and squares of fau- 
bourg St. Maay. This was outside the common fortifications which 
Governor Carondelet had again placed in tolerable repair, as we 
have related of them in former descriptions. 


you. V—NO, XI. 105 
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The gate that led out from the city proper to the newly formed 
faubourg of the Gravier, was called the Tchoupitoulas, and this 
from the time of the Colonial opposition in 1768, when yow will find 
this name given to the entrance of the fortifications by which the 
country people, the Acadians, had entered the old city to reinforce 
the town garrison and inhabitants. Gravier’s plantation was laid 
out for town lots in 1795; part of their back concession continued, 
however, under the indigo culture for some few years later: Under 
this same administration, several American merchants began build- 
ing large brick stores and warehouses, some of which in Gravier 
street, others on Levee, Chartres and Bienville streets. As for the 
public buildings which have heen described in former articles, we 
must name the Tgwn House or Cabildo, which was erected in’ 1795, 
whilst the old Cathedral had been rebuilt after its destruction by 
fire in 1788; in 1794 by Don Andre Almonaster. We have not been 
able to ascertain in what year the old wooden market house, stand- 
ing on the Levee, between St. Ann and Dumaine streets, had been 
built, whilst a hurricane in 1812 blew to pieces another one of later 
erection. 

But from the work of a traveler in 1802, we learn that this wooden 
one was a most miserable structure, and fully deserving the fate of 
its snecessor for he calls it at that time, a scandal to any Civilized 
community, une vraie geuesene. The present fine and substantial 
meat or butchers hall, was erected in 1815,but we have not yet come 
to that recent epoch, and must, for while longer, continue our ¢6n- 
sideration of the splendid epoch of Baron Carondelet. It was 
under his administration that a number of French refugees from 
St. Domingo, first made their appearance in Louisiana. ‘There had 
always existed a very active commercial connection’ between 
New Orleans and that opulent colony; and when, in the first in- 
stance, that connection had been interrupted by the Spanish domin- 
ion in this country, the French people considered this as another 
great grievance under which they were smarting, from their aban- 
donment by their mother country. { 

We have, however, seen that under Governor Galvez trade with 
St. Domingo, as well as other other colonies, had been restored to 
Louisiana, and in consequence of this commercial concession, the 
mercantile relations between these two congenial communities had 
mostly been renewed. When, therefore, in August, 1791, \the*hor- 
rible massacre Of the white inhabitants at the Cape Fribcéie, by 
the revolted Africans took place, and the spared victims flew for 
refuge in all directions, a number of these latter arrived upon the 
shores of Mississippi, Several of the planters had been ¥ery suc- 
cessful in the sugar culture and manufacturing, and this, became 
after atime of much utility to ibe Louisiana farmers, who liad then 
just embarked in this new branch of agriculture. Hence, besides a 
great increase of sugar estates along the eoast, we find mention 
also of a refinery of that product being established in New Orleans. 
Also, of a double cotton gin and cotton presses in the new faubourg 
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St. Mary. This latter improvemeut was in consequence of the great 
increase of cotton culture which now generally tock the place of 
that of tobacco and indigo, which had becn the staple productions 
former seasons. Around and about New Orleans, we now find a 
general emulation to erect the fine buildings of which some may 
still be seen in our own day, and which then formed the splendid 
dwellings of the opulent slave holding planter. Such are the old 
buildings of the Marigny’s and Andry’s, in the lower faubourg, and 
of the Saulei’s and Foucher, in the upper or Annunciation quar- 
ter. Abont this time Daniel Clark, too, erected his ‘splendid coun- 
try seat at tbe cross roadsof Bayou St. John and Gentilly, towards 
the present Fair Grounds, longa monument of that enterprising and 
dashing merchant prince. The Orleans Hotel and Strangers’ Hotel, 
on Chartres street, by Samuel Moore, Sr., may be set down as like- 
wise dating from that era. 


C. D. 


ee 


ART. VIL.—VALUE OF A CONSTITUTION. 
HOW IT MAY BE MAINTAINED. 


It is a problem now, whether the tendency of the age throughout 
the civilized world, is to concentration of governments in a strong 
form, or to constitutional government with a liberal form? Inthe 
old world the tendency of late years seems to have been to concen- 
tration. The reason for it should be sought. is it in the ambition 
of certain individuals to become strong rulers? We see various 
examples that have occured within the last half century, Cavour, 
for Italy, Napoleon III, for France, Bismark, for Prussia, the em- 
peror Of Austria with Blatt, and the emperor of Russia. These 
are all very remarkable men, of great abilities, of indomitable ener- 
gy, and-perhaps, ambition of a certain kind; not of that ambition 
for mere love of power and rule, but that which looks to to the well- 
being and interest of the nation, without being particular or tender 
of the welfare of the inhabitants of the nation. The action of 
these nien shows that they were imbued with the idea that a nation 
should be strong aud powerful enough to sustain and defend itself 
against the attacks of its neighbors, by performing great works of 
improvements and defense, by organizing and sustaining great 
standing armies, by building and equipping great navieg, and last, 
but sot Ihatt, by controlling of trade and commerce. 

If it-be considered also that the intercourse between nations is 
unlike that between individuals, which latter is founded on the prin- 
ciples of justice and on certain conventionalities, which are enforced 
by courts of justice, whilst the former are subject to no fixed laws 
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but the law of nations, which have proved to be worthless for the 
want of an executive umpire. They have been but that of the 
public opinion of the world, which is always trodden under foot by 
every one who is strong enough to do it with impunity. It is with- 
out example, that a nation has ever undertaken to be the champion 
for the vindication of the law of nations, unless it had a direct in- 
terest in their observance, Then it comes to this, that the nation 
which is not strong enough to sustain itself against the attacks of 
its neighbors, is always exposed to be preyed upon, and generally 
is. These facts are the warrant for those men, call them ambitions 
or not, who have labored to form strong governments. Justice 
from nations can not any more be expected, than from individuals 
without the power to compel them to its observance. It is a shame 
for humanity, avd a civilized age, but such is nationa! nature. 

The question will now have place, whether these strong govern- 
ments and natiuns, not founded upon the consent of the governed, 
are the best. Under some circumstances they are probably so, from 
the ignorance and want of enlightenment of the people, from their 
selfishness, want of honesty, and their inexperience in the science of 
government. 

The above observations brings us to the point of considering 
whether those principles arc applicable to these United States 
of America. 


It must be admitted that they are to a certain extent; that is, as 
far as power and strength in the government are necessary to pro- 
tect itself against foreign aggressions. But it does not follow that 
a single individual, or any set of men should be invested with such 
power without control from the people, It is necessary to guard 
against the viciousness of men, and especially against those who 
wield the power, to guard against their abuse of the power, 0 pre- 
vent them from useing it to their own advantage and that of their 
partisans. Heretofore there has been honor and patriotism among 
statesmen and public officers, but those sentiments are evidently on 
the decline, the greater as we recede from the time at which our 
glorious forefathers established cur government. Peculation and 
vilany on the part of public officers should meet with mpt and 
exemplary punishment. If it was barefaced it would sufficfonsly @x- 
cite the indignation of tbe public to cause the people to bring them 
to judgment, and have them punished for their misdeeds; but it is 
the fashion that their designs are hidden by a bateful hypocrisy 
under the cloak and sanction of a hig ver morality than that of their 
neighbor, joined to religious fanaticism; and it is by this latter that 
men are made to do the most horrible deeds under the deception 
that they are doing the work of God. 

Constitational governments have been established to avoid the 
evils incident to the law-givers and executive officers of the govern- 
ment. Certain organic laws are established by the people in their 
inherent and original sovereignty, which none can transgress or 
disobey, and which cannot be changed but by the same power which 
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estatlished them. They are called constitutions. It is evident that 
these laws or constitutions can at any time be changed by the peo- 
pre resolving themselves again into their elementary sovereignty. 
The -rery fact each of these United States bas an established con- 
stitution, which was decreed originally by the people, shows con- 
clusively that such State was, and is still, a sovereign State, with 
the exception of that small portion of its sovereignty yielded for a 
time and purpose to the United States to form a general government. 
But the State never alienated that small portion of its sovereignty, 
but on the contrary, together with the delegation, coupled the ex- 
press revelation of its capacity to resume its original sovereignty. 
If it had appointed an arbiter, to decide between itself and the gov- 
ernment, of the occasion for such resumption, it would have been 
bound to abide by the decision of that arbiter, and then would have 
occuted an absolute abandonment of such portion of sovereignty if 
the arbiter decided against the State, No such arbitration was ever 
stipulated, and in the absence of it, it is evident that the State 
retained all its sovereignty and remained the sole judge of the 
occasion for the resumption. But this is trenching perhaps upon a 
question which has been elaborately discussed by Mr. A. H. Steph- 
ens, and decided by him in the most irrefutable manner. Nothing 
more is necessary on this point than to refer to his late work and ex- 
positions on the subject of constitutional government. The States 
rights doctrine as understood by the Democratic party is therein 
set forth and maintained conclusively. 


If the Constitution of the United States has been violated, it is a 
crime, chargeable to Congress. If there be a vice in the Constitu- 
tion a remedy should be sought by amending it, but first, the crim- 
inals should be prosecuted and brought to judgment, and panishied. 
If it be not possible, then it is because there is not virtue enough 
left in the people, and constitutional government is impos- 
sible. Mr. Stephens has been blamed for not indicating a reme- 
dy. It brings to mind a dictum from Boilean “La critique est facile, 
mais l’art est difficile,” which may be liberally translated, “it is easy 
to Griticise, but difficult to invent.” Mr. Stephens is accused of des- 
pondency. Whether he be right or wrong in this particular, the mys- 
teries of the future only can determine. But he did not set out to 
seek a remedy for the evils and misfortunes that he portrays from 
the violation of the Constitution. His work purports, and is in 
effect a justification of his course of conduct. In doing this he is 
obliged to define what is a constitutional government, and particu- 
larly that of the United States; and, as a corrollary, the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the States. If he bas dove this, he has accom- 
plished what he proposed todo. Why should he recommend a rem- 
edy? The inference from his premises is inevitable. The correct in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, andits observance. Is there enough 
virtue, patriotism nnd independence in the people to right thew- 
selves? This question always recurs. If not, then constitutional 
government is impossible. 
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It is objected that the Constitution of the United States, for 
which, we have so much reverence, is imperiect, and the statesmen 
and patriots who made it are reproached for not making better, 
clearer, more explicit, less equivocal, more logical, etc. These 
faults, or many of them may, or do exist, and yet, those who made 
it be yet justified, under the circumstances. A more remarkable 
body of men for patriotism, intelligence and statesmanship, has pro- 
bably never met together. They had to work on an experiment, 
without precedents or models. The confederation was a rope of sand, 
that would not hold together. They had to make a stronger and 
more practical government, with all imaginable safeguards against 
the abuse of power. They were all agreed so far, but the moment a 
step was made in advance, there were doubts, hesitations, appre- 
hension. When they doubted of the propriety of a measure, they 
were sincere in their doubts; there was hesitation in risking so much 
on an experiment; there was apprehension, and their forebodings 
have now proved true. As it was almost, if not quite impossible 
for them all to agree, and yet, there was absolute necessity that some 
thing should be done, they had to make mutual concessions, and it 
had to be that or nothing. The wonder should not be that they 
make so poor a work, but that it was so good. That it was a mas- 
ter piece after all, may still be maintained with considerable force. 
It has answered so far admirably well for three quarters of a centu- 
ry, the purposes for which it was made. Why it has ceased to 
answer such a purpose, is the subject of another inquiry, of a wider 
range than can be indulged in here. One argument which can, how- 
ever, be made, is corrup ition at the two extremes; in public officers 
and legislators, and in the elective franchise, The joke put upen 
Senator Ross, for his vote in the impeachment trial, of the President, 
is only a joke, for no sincere or Hepes tin! man can doubt that his 
vote was conscientiously and properly given. He was reproached 
by some one of his constituents of the Radical party with having 
sold his vote, and received money for it. Well, was it answered, 
did he not buy his election? If he did, then he. has a right to sell 
himself to get his money back. In this case it happens to be a 
joke, but in how many cases is the joke a true joke? Let the late 
history of the country answer. Peculations, fraud and corruption 
are hidden by a thin veil. Is it necessary to indicate the remedy ? 
From these facts the infererce is readily made. First purify the 
ballot box. Whenever a voter can be bought, there surely will be 
a villain to buy him. 

But we have said it was not the purpose of these disquisitions to 
to go into such a wide range of inquiry. Let us come back to home 
matters, and see if we can find a remedy to the immediate evils 
under which we suffer. 

It may be necessary and proper in the old countries of Eurepe to 
have strong governments and standing armies, and to dispense with 
constitutions, but we are not ready to admit that it is necessary and. 
proper here, We believe yet that we can and should enjoy consti- 
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tutional governments. We insist upon the observance of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

What is our position, and how did it arise ? 

The antagonism between the North and South has existed a long 
time. The spirit,of hatred and jealousy among the people of the 
North against the people of the South has never] been provoked by 
any just cause. Its malignity cannot be justified. These are harsh 
things to say, but if they are true we cannot exclude them from our 
premises if we wish to draw correct conclusions. The exhibition of 
those sentiments was most prominently made inthe war against 
slaqery. Fanaticism was enlisted in the crusade against the South. 
Detestation of slavery and hatred against the owners of slaves was 
taught to the child at school, preached from the pulpit, and de- 
nounced in every form, by the misrepresentations and the most 
unfair means. lt culminated in the violation of the Constitution of 
the United States by eleven States of the North, in resisting the 
delivery of fugitive slaves. The contract between the States being 
broken by one party was no longer binding on the other. The 
South, after fair warning, and vain attempts to obtain justice by the 
observance of the Constitution, determined that it was necessary to 
secede from the Union. It was not alone for the protection of their 
property in slaves, but in view of the dire calamity which is now 
pressing upon us, the liberated slaves! the greatest curse with 
which the country could be afflicted! The curse was great enough 
to have them as slaves, but now, it is tenfold greater. The difficulty 
was not so much the procuring the emancipation of the slave, but 
to know what to do with him. The future of the freedman, his 
probable fate, and we might say his inevitable destiny, will not be 
any gratification to the deluded philanthropists who have unwit- 
tingly contributed to his ruin. 

The Northern States, the Government of the United States, 
through its highest officers, the Congress, and down to the scribbling 
newspapers, all avowed that the war, against the South was not a 
war of conquest or against slavery. The South fought, not as aggres- 
sor, but in self defense, as long as it could; it was beaten by superior 
force, it laid down its arms with the assurance that vpon returning 
to its allegiance, it would resume its place in the Union. A parole 
and terms of surrender have ever been held as sacred, in every civ- 
ilized country. It has been most grossly violated by the North, who 
has imposed instead the most onerous aud degrading conditions. It 
has used deception last and first. First, the war was not made 
against the slave, and they emancipated him without remuneration 
to the owner and in violatien of the Constitution; the war was not 
made {or conquest, and they have declared the South a conquered 
country; condition after condition has been accepted by the South, 
but every one violated, Does this not all show rather a settled pur- 
pose to ruin the South? alluring it with horrid words on the tongue 
and deception in the heart. It was necessary also to deceive its 
owh people to obtain sureptitiously their support for the prosecu- 
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tion of the war and for the after measures. The deception went 
still farther, foreign countries were deceived on the issues. 

If then, the South cannot treat with its enemies in accordance with 
the rules which should and do prevail in civilized countries; it must 
do otherwise. 

Instead o& compliance with conditions made and accepted, the 
Congress has inflicted upon the South the reconstruction laws, so 
called. The experiment has been a total failure. It has not even 
brought the South back to the Union; it was not so intended. The 
evident intent was to obtain through the means of the negroes the 
vote of the Southern States in the Presidential election. It has sig- 
nally failed in that. The negroes themselves have turned against 
their quondam friends, and are going to vote against them. ‘hey 
thought they had been under hard masters when they were slaves, 
but they have found harder. 

The reconstruction laws having failed in their real and pretended 
object, why should they be continued in force one day longer? Is 
the Radical party ready to avow openly that they can when they 
please violate the Constitution? They have been bold enough to do 
it, but it required success to give a seeming sanction to their acts. 
Can the Western States calmly see such tyranny and not apprehend 
that the tarn of any one of them may come next? The governments 
inaugurated under the would-be reconstruction laws are simply im- 
possible, No government can endure when the large majority of 
the people is opposed to it. This is not mere theory; it is actual 
fuct, as exhibited in all the States where it has been attempted. 
Legislation and the administration of justice have been put into in- 
competent hands, and cannot accomplish the ends for which govern- 
ments are instituted. A partisan spirit has prevailed universally; 
venal and class legislation have exasperated the people; where it 
would have been politic to encourage harmony and good feeling be- 
tween the races, they have on the contrary been excited to violence, 
and the war of races has fairly commenced, The government nor 
the army can protect the people against the aggressions of the ne- 
groes and the miscreants who rule them. The people have to protect 
themselves, and the time is fast approaching when the only.means 
to do it may be extermination. Witness the troubles that have 
occurred lately, in which the deluded negroes were uniformly the 
aggressors. All this is the direct result of the enforcement.of the 
reconstruction laws. A greater evil causes a lesson and to go un- 
noticed, the prohibitive tariffs operating to the benefit of a favored 
few at the expense of the rest; the enormous taxes imposed upon 
the people, squandered by Congress and the public officers; such 
laws cannot endure any more than the negro governments. The 
sooner the reformation begins the better it will be for all parties. 
We say to the people of the North, give us the Constitution, and 
stop trying to ruin the South; it can do no one any good, but onthe 
contrary, do themselves mnch harm; we say to the people of the 
West, aid in the restoration of the Constitution and harmonize with 
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the South, with whom their interest lies; we appeal to their interests 
as well as to their better feelings. We wish them to remember that 
the South is their best costomer for their surplus products; the pros- 
perity of the South is their prosperity. 

The people of the North and West should not allow themselves to 
be deceived by false issues. The orators of the North, at the North 
and in the South, are very officious in their advice to the people of 
the South; the very thing that they want least; in the way of 
patience and submission to wrongs and conformance to everything 
that has been exacted from them, they could not do more than they 
have done. They have not yet gained the confidence of the people 
of the North. A holy fear is expressed that the people of the South 
if left to themselves, would re-enslave the negrp, or deprive him of 
his rights, or the whole. That presumption is not supported by any 
evidence, but on the contrary, tthe evidence is all the other way. The 
negroes have been deceived by the Radical party, and the adven- 
turers amongst us, heretofore protected in their nefarious work by 
the gleam of United States bayonets. Does any sane man believe 
that the Southerners would be willing to have their negroes back as 
slaves, and be bound to keep them? They would not have them as 
a gracious gift. 

It is infinitely probable that if they could be swept away from the 
face of the country it would be better for the South. If they had 
not been tampered with they would have willingly returned to their 
old masters, and although already considerably spoiled, they are fast 
returning, and leaving their quoudam friends and abandoning their 
loyal leagues; they are finding out who are their true friends, and 
joining the Democratic party. 

In this respect it is clear that a public issue has been presented to 
the people of the North, calculated to have its effect on the Presiden- 
tial election. Philanthropy was a pretense, the obtaining of Radical 
votes was the real object. 

Another false issue is that the people of the South were yet rebels, 
not loyal to the government, and could not be trusted with the man- 
agement of their own affairs. It is simply preposterous that a people 
as thoroughly impoverished and conquered, without money and 
without arms, could entertain the idea of rebellion or resistance to 
the laws and government of the United States. They expressed their 
intention and desire to return to the Union by every way that it was 
possible to express it, by their acts, by their oaths, by the promise 
of their leaders, and by the whole course of their conduct. The 
simple allegation is unfounded and unsupported by any proof, 

Yet another false issue is that the enmity of the people of the 
South to Northerners rendered it unsafe for a Northern man to at- 
tempt to settle in the country or travel among them. This was not 
true at any time, and much less so now. True it is, that during the 
existence of slavery the Southerners made violent opposition to the 
fanatics who came among them to preach abolition and create dis- 
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content and rebellion among the slaves, and they had severe laws 
for the punishment of such, just as lighted cigars are forbidden in a 
paper mill or a powder factory. For this they had a perfect right, 
as much as a man has the right to kill another to prevent being 
killed himself, or a mad dog or any unreasonable creature. 

The misrepresentations at the North about the South and the 
Southerners are so numerous that it would be a great task to re- 
hearse them all. There are among them some that are so preposter- 
ous that it would seem hopeless to bring back to reason men who 
entertain such delusion. Ifthe advice which the people of the North 
so freely bestow on Southerners is prompted by benevolence or 
charity, we pray that at the same time the mantle may fall on them 
also to cover some of their sins. 

If any. further reason was wanted to show the insufficiency, inap- 
titude and worthlessness of the governments instituted under the re- 
construction laws, it could be found in the various means to which 
the people have been reduced to resort, for self-protection, for the 
defence of their property, their lives and their families. It is in the 
secret societics and protective associations that have sprung up 
throughout the country. They threaten to become stronger than 
the government. They are not societies for plunder and murder, as 
those call them who have cause for their misdeeds to dread them. 
The necessity for such societies has sprung from the insufficiency of 
the government. They attempt to do what the government should 
do. Their irregular action is to be dreaded by all, but more by 
those obnoxious to them. 

If any apology was necessary for indulging in some generalities 
in these disquisitions, we would be ready to make it. But we 
thought it necessary to elucidate the question of constitutional gov- 
ernment; to show wherein the principles involved have been viola- 
tel, and where the remedy lies; and to make the application to our 
present situation. We have had at stake our property and onr for 
tunes. However great may have been our losses in that regard, 
they are as nothing compared to the importance of the maintenance 
of the free and liberal government which we have inherited from 
our fathers. We still indulge the fond hope that it has life and vir- 
tue enough left for its own preservation, and to withstand the 
assaults that have been made against it. It is at least worth the 
effort. Our Constitution was made by great statesmen; as it is, it 
it is a great work; it might have been better without the difficulties 
that attended it; could we expect nowto find greater statesmen or 
better patriots, and would not the difficulties be as great or greater? 
As it is not probable that we could improve it, the most prudent and 
wise course would be to preserve it as.it is. 

And in this connection we should say, that it would be of the 
interest of the South and West that politics could be ignored for a 
while, and let our recuperative energies have fair play. Let us try 
to retrieve the losses we have experienced in this great war. Riches 
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is power. Letus go to work to rebuild our fortunes, make rail- 
roads and canals, make crops, establish manufactures, encourage 
trade and commerce. When we shall have got rich we shall have 
power and use it to good purposes. 


In regard to our development there is one thing that should not 
be forgotton, which is that a considerable time has elapsed since 
the war was inaugurated. Some parts of the country have suffered 
more than others, but altogether, we have been growing during 
those eight years that have elapsed. Our population has increased, 
manufactures, railroads, agriculture, have been developed in the 
ratio of time. This increase has occured principally in the Western 
States. The increase in money and capital has taken place in the 
North, where it will be retained only so long as commerce will keep 
it there, New York is the great centre to which we are all tributary. 
The Soutk bas been stationary, but it will not long remain so. Its 
development will come in due time, whether Seymour or Grant be 
President. We must resist the thraldom of tribute to New York. 
The West and the South now form three-fourth or seven-eights of 
the population and real wealth of the United States. They are the 
producing portion, they raise the means of life by their agricultnre, 
the empire of manufacturing is fast leaving New England and going 
westward; the North has yet the supremacy in manufacturing indus- 
try and capital. The West can, to a great extent, control trade and 
commerce, and should have an emporium of their own, which is nat- 
urally the city of New Orleans. The great highway of the Missis- 
sippi* belongs to all, but the South and West are the principal 
usufructuaries, and have the means and power to exempt themselves 
from tribute to New England. 

Trade and commerce between the South and West and with the 
world through New Orleans, result from their geographical position. 
A look at the map will show the great line of the Mississippi, with 
its tributaries centering at New Orleans, within the area of this 
watershed are the various climates, tropical, temperate, and cold, an 
infinite variety of soils and productions, it would be an anomaly if 
the people of such a country could not harmonize, especially when 
they speak the same language, have the same laws and usages. It 
is made by nature for one country and one people. It is large 
enough and rich enough to be independent of the world. It is 
the young giant whose strength is yet untried. After it has made 
its first effort, it will be astonished at its own prowess. But, to 
enjoy all these great gifts of nature, and the production of industry 
of these people we must have @ free, liberal and constitutional gov- 
ernment, No centralized tyranny at Washington, under apy name, 
be it Republican or Democrat, or Radical—no martial law govern- 
ment—no standing army—no negro governments—no prohibitive 
tariffs, but free trade and the white man’s rights. 


California, too, we claim her in the sisterhood. A resolute attempt 
is being made to grasp her trade for a Northern monopoly by a rail 
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road across the Rocky Mountains. It is too cold there for comfort, 
pleasure or profit. Her natural course is to connect also a railroad in 
a Southern latitude with New Orleans and St Louis and the 


West. 





ART. VII.— MINNESOTA AS A CLIMATE FOR CONSUMP.- 
TIVES. 


We give below the conclusion of Dr. Mattocks’ valuable commu- 
nication upon the climate of Minnesota, As Superintendent of 
Health at St. Pauls, he has excellent opportunities of knowing of 
what he writes, and his views and statements are worthy of con- 
fidence: 


Sr. Paut’s Minn., July 30, 1868. 
Editor Journal of Chemistry: 


- Pathologists years ago supposed that comsumption was essentially 

an inflammatory disease of the lungs, the primary stage of which 
was a pneumonia, tubercles following in consequence. Therefore 
the treatment must of necessity be the “lowering.” Vitality being 
in excess, the indication was to reduce to the normal stardard of 
health. Bleeding, blisters, mercury and emetics were the remedies. 
The patient must be closely housed. 

The disease is now viewed differently; instead of an increased 
vitality, we find just the contrary to be ‘the case. We understand 
to-day that consumption means, not strictly speaking a local disease 
of the lungs, but a constitutional malady, the local manifestation of 
which is generally in the lungs, or it may be in the brain, joints or 
bowels; yet it nevertheless is consumption, or “wasting disease;” 
and, furthermore, it is consequently upon a diseased vitality. It 
would be almost an anomaly to see a person in robust health 
with tubercles; yet a person is liable to an inflammation of the 
lungs, be their health never so good. 

The first known stage of comsumption is the deposit of tubercu- 
lous matter in the lungs. Some of our modern writers suggest a 
pretubercular stage—a condition of ill health peculiar to phthisis, 
yet anticipating the formation of tubercles. This stage is charac- 
terized by the loss of appetite, a feeling of weakness and debility, 
loss of flesh, digestion is impaired—it is a form of a dyspepsia; in a 
word, before the lungs assume a diseased condition the organs of 
digestion do, and the decline commences. Now this state of disease 
may be brought about by an existing predisposition to tubercles, or 

there may be no hereditary taint; but there must first be a diseased 
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nutrition. That consumption can be cured has long ceased to be a 
question; it is a settled fact. Lung tiseue that is gone cannot be 
replaced; neither can medication remove a tubercle, nor is there 
any remedy that will absorb it. Nature performs the cure in one or 
two ways, either softening the cheesey mass, and voiding the same 
by expectoration, or by converting it into a chalky concretion, and 
inclosing it in a cyst. In the first place, under favorable circum- 
stances, the remaining cavity heals; and in the second instance the 
mass remains innoxious, like a bullet imbedded in flesh, where, per- 
haps, it may remain for a lifetime. By a homely illustration, I will 
perhaps be better understood by non-professional readers. 

Supposing a person receive a charge of small shot in one lung, 
and survive the wound, what would be the result of a foreign body 
in the lung? Unless the circumstances were favorable, it certainly 
would produce Meath. We would at once observe ali the symtoms 
of consumption. First, an irritating cough would be established, 
loss of appetite, fever-pain, and spitting of blood; should a blood 
vessel ulcerate, a violent hemorrhage would result in consequence. 
In our effort to save the patient, what would be the very first indi- 
cation? To remove him to a place of safety, where he will not sub- 
ject himself to another charge of shot. The shot are in the lungs, 
and it is not in our power to remove them; but it may be in our 
power to preveut angther deposition of them. Next we should try 
and place our patient in the most favorable condition for nature to 
perform acure. If it was performed, it would be done as we have 
stated, by the shot sloughing out, or by being encysted. 
Now, during these operations of nature, in what way can we be of 
assistance? By supporting her in removing from her way all influ- 
ences of an oppressing nature. All the surroundings must be favor- 
able—air, food, and attention. First, We want our patient to 
breathe such air as will cause leastirritation, and, while suppuration 
is going on, with the least exertion possible. Second, We must 
nourish life with food suitible—and bere, too, we must economise, by 
furnishing such food as will give the most nourishment, with the 
least exertion to the stomach. I consider this all-important; it is 
the first to fail, it must be the first to recover. Third, The sur- 
roundings must be pleasant. To insure this, the invalid should feel 
encouraged and hopeful. The liver must not be sluggish. Often 
times consumptives improve faster with kind strangers away from 
home, than they do sirrounded by sympathetic and grief-stricken 
relatives. Fourth, After recovery we would not have the person 
forget that he had been sick, a fact too many lose sight of. 

Now, in fulfiling these indications, where can a patient live with 
the least exertion to the lungs, and with the least irritation to the 
same—I do not wish to be understood; | refer now more particular- 
ly to the supporting stage. Or, in a word, where is the best climate, 
all things considered, for a consumptive? According to the old 
theory of an inflammation existing, we should at once decide in 
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favor of a warm, equable, moist climate. We should select the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Italy, South of France, perhaps Brazil, 
or Cuba. In our own country, the Southern States would be recom- 
mended. On the other hand, taking the present view of tubercu- 
lous disease—viewing it as a condition of impaired vitality, with all 
the powers of life at their lowest ebb, lifeless and dispirited —would 
it be safe, we ask, to send such a person to an equable climate, with 
nothing to cause a ripple in the waning stream of life; with no winds, 
rains or storms; climate mild and pleasant all the year round ? 
Could you make a climate to suit yourself, would you have an equa- 
ble one ? Certain conditions of the lungs, with certain tompera- 
ments, require just such a climate, as certain conditions of the body 
require poultices, the application of heat and moisture. 

In the early days of medicine every thing mugg be poulticéd; 
every wound must be “drawn.” Erysipelas must have a poultice 
on. Heat must be drawn from a sprain by hot application; cold 
from a freeze by the same means; and the great panacea for all 
sorts of sore eyes was a poultice to commence with. This has all 
changed; to poultice an eye now is to loose it; but yet who will deny 
that under certain circumstances a poultice is an absolute necessity. 
At times we here in Minnesota wish toapply heat and moisture to 
the lungs. We then prescribe an inhalent, either medicated or sim- 
ply vapor. . 

A tonic, bracing air is now recommended for lung diffieulties, a 
dry atmosphere, a healthy climate; such an one is Minnesota. The 
questicn is often asked, “Why is Minnesota a good climate for con- 
sumptives? What do you claim for your climate?” First, we claim 
that Minnesota is one of the healthiest, if not the healthiest State in 
the Union, all things considered. I conceive it folly to send 
a patient to India from England, to be cured of con- 
sumption, at the expense of a liver disease; or to the Mediterranean, 
to die of imflammation of the lungs; or to Cuba, or to Florida, to 
die of cholera or yellow fever, or some disease of the bowels. The 
Mediterranean is a great resort for invalids, yet, the natives to an 
alarming extent die of consumption The same, 1 think is true of 
the Sandwich Islands. In the city of Mexico they are to a wonder- 
ful degree free from phthisis; yet in other diseases they have an 
alarming mortality. 

In St. Panl, Minnesota, in 1867, there were 251 deaths, of which 
about 50 were non-residents and accidents—by non-residents, I mean 
strangers who came bere in the last stages of disease, but to die— 
leaving about 200 deaths by disease among our citizens. The gen- 
eral average of deaths the world over is about 22 per 1000 inhabi- 
tants. Now St. Paul has a population of 18,000, and her death-rate 
is 11 per 1000 inbabitants, just one-half the average number of 
deaths. In the State at large, of course, the death-rate would be 
much less. Of these deaths in St. Paul, two-thirds of them are of 
foreign birth, and a great part of them occured in shanties, or rude- 
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ly constructed hovels. From these 200 deaths, 17 died from con- 
sumption, or one in eleven, In New York and Philadelphia, the 
proportion is one in six or seven. Of these 17 deaths by consump- 
tion, all but three were of foreign birth. But three Americans, in a 
city of 18,000 inhabitants, died in 1867 of consumption. Justice 
claims that I state these figures are but for one year, the only year 
of data at my command. 

In the census of 1860, Oregon had the fewest deaths in proportion 
to its population of any State in the Union; Minnesota next. At 
that time, however, there were few or no women and children in the 
State of Oregon. 

We are an inland State, away from large bodies of water, there- 
fore we are not subject to marine or lake winds, with the excep- 
tion of part of 6ur northern border, where we claim no particular 
immunity from consumption. 

Along the whole New England seaboard, invluling Vermont, 
which is on a lake, consumption prevails to an alarming degree. 
The deaths from this disease alone average one in four or five. 
The same holds true to a great extent along the chain of lakes in 
the West. 

Then, too, we have no mountain ranges in our State to prevent 
evaporation, another fertile source of consumption. 

We have a soil which easily absorbs moisture. A great portion 
of the State is rolling prairie, which admits of perfect drainage. 
The soil is light, with very little clay. Neither have we a sandy 
soil, with fine particles of silex to be brought in contact with the 
lungs at every breath. We have little or no fever ague. There 
were no deaths last year from that disease. 


Our climate is favorable for health. Much has been said about 
the climate of Minnesota. No State in the Union has been more 
often misrepresented than our own. I find it generally believed 
that our winters are arctic. A Southern paper states that last win- 
ter there were thirty days when the mercury was 42 degrees below 
zero in Minnesota. While I deny all such extravagance of lan- 
guage, without regard to facts, I will admit that we have a pecu- 
liar climate; perhaps no State in the Union has a climate exactly 
like our own. Yet we think that it is simply because no ether State 
is situated like ours. 

In the first place, we have less moisture, a lighter rain fall, than 
any other Statein the Union. The average rain fall here is about 
tweuty-five inches; of New England States and New York, from 
thirty-two to forty-five inches; and owing to the irregularities of 
our land, it is at once drained off. We are so far north that the 
moisture that falls from November to the Middle of March or first of 
April isin the form of snow, with scarcely a day of thawin the 
meaniime. 
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The transition from winter to spring is rapid. Vegetation in May 
is nearly two weeks in advance of Michigan, several degrees south 
of us. An observer of thirty years in the northern part of New 
York and ten years in Minnesota, tells me that we have green peas 
two weeks in advance of New York. Theriver at this point was 
open from two to three weeks in advance of Lake Champlain this 
Spring. 

Our summers are very warm; the average mean is 70 degrees, 
equal to the mean of States four degrees south of us. Yet as a 
general thing we have cool breeze most all the time. 


We pride ourselves upon our Indian summers, A correspondent 
has already portrayed our autumns in your columns ina way that 
would seem evtravugant in me. Our winters are cold and crispy, but 
asa general thing dry. I think our winter mean is no lower than 
that of Boston. Yet we miss those sudden changes here which 
chill through and through. Last winter 1 was walking home from 
a lecture with the mercury 15 degrees below zero, and as 1 walked 
rapidly I was not particularly cold. While walking over some 
frozen peaty svil, I recalled walking over the same road in Sep- 
tember several years before, clad with the same wrappings precisely, 
yet I thought I never was so cold. Such is the difference between 
a@ winter in Minnesota and an eastern one. While one chills you 
through, the other stimulates to faster motion. 


A lady told me some time since, who left Alabama in December, 
and has since resided in St Paul, that she suffers less with cold feet 
here than at home, and requlres less bedding at night. 


The question is often asked, “is not your Minnesota air too stim- 
ulating; will it not producc hemorrhage?” We answer that we 
think not. Perhaps in some rare instances it might have that effect, 
but where one instance of that kind is on record, many instances 
are known where hemorrhages have ceased entirely upon visiting 
our State. My experience with consumptives is that air is what 
they want, and the more it stimulates the better. Very seldom do 
we hear that air is too exhilarating. 

The season to visit Minnesota is in the summer or late spring 
months, that is, from the South; from the Eastern States it does 
not make so much difference, although it is never well for an in- 
valid to leave home in the early spring. We should advise, if pos- 
sible, to spend at least a year in Minnesota; and, much better, to 
change one’s residence permanently. When a person is once 
attacked with tubercles, even though they be cured by a change of 
residence, yet a second attack is to be feared, should they be sur 
rounded by like circumstances. 

It would be easy at this point to give instances of cures per- 
formed by s residence in Minnesota, to quote from writers on the 
subject indorsing our climate; suffice it to say, that, as a general 
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thing, physicians now, both North and South, are directing their 
patients to Minnesota, and scem to be satisfied with their improve- 
ment. 

One fact never should be lost sight of by invalids visiting this 
country for their health. In the first place, remember what they 
came for; and remember, withont care, no climate, be it ever so 
healthful, wilf cure consumption. I have often noticed that a little 
improvement, “like a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
Many lives that are lost here can be traced to some foolish little 
indiscretion. 

Once here, the more time spent in the open air the better. This 
admonition has already been dwelt,upon by previous correspondents, 
and it only remains for me to call attention to their good sound 
advice. " 


ART. VII].— WHERE ARE THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
NEGRO SLAVES OF ANTIQUITY. 


{From the Norfolk Journal. ]} 


When Rome conquered the city of Carthage and its dependent 
territory, there were many negroes captured who were slaves to 
the whites of Africa. These were carried to Rome and sold there. 
After that period there were always numbers of black slaves in the 
city and its immediate neighborhood as long as the empire lasted. 

There are no data by which we can judge of the number of thou- 
sands of these negroes in Rome; but from the incidental mention 
made of them in the Latin authors, they must have been numerous. 
In the centuries from their first importation to the end of the em- 
pire, there must have been at least a million brought into Italy, 
though this is most probably but a very moderate estimate. These 
must have mixed in with the white race to such an extent that under 
the empire there must have been many molattoes. 

What has become of this negro blood? There is certainly no 
trace of it now to be found in Italy, whose inhabitants are as en- 
tirely free from the slightest taint of it as are those of Sweden. 
The theory that it might have been so diluted with white blood as 
to be at this time untraceable, is simply absurd; for every one who 
has studied the subject of races, or observed the effect of mixture, 
kuows that the original type, if it exists at all, will crop up from 
time to time ina most unmistakable manner, down to the thou- 
sandth generation. 

In Egypt there were also immense numbers of slaves imported 
from the negro tribes on its borders, from the days of the early 
monuments down to the present time. But though there exists a 
few mulattoes descended ‘from the importation of the last two hun- 
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dred years, yet among the bulk of the inhabitants of Egypt there 
are no traces whatever of negro blood. Indeed, considering the 
large number of negro slaves * ' at all times, this freedom 
from admixture in that count) ch more remarkable than 
in the case of Italy. 


There is one way of uccou. ug for these facts, and but one, and 
that is, that so different are the Caucasian and African races that 
they cannot be permanently mingled together. The mixture pro- 
duces a being which, if not a partial hybrid, is at least so subject to 
disease that it can be propagated to but a few generations, when it 
dies out. Wesee this tendency in this country almost forcibly 
shown in the small number of the descendants of mulattoes. Now 
and then we see a quadroon in Virginia, very seldom an octaroon, 
and beyond that degree the blood cannot be said go exist at all. » 

It is this tendency of the mongrel to die out that has destroyed 
all traces of negro blood among the Indians and Egyptians. Those 
of them who sprung from negroes died out many centuries ago, 
leaving the original stock as perfectly pure as if there had never 
been an African imported into either Rome or the Kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. 


And thus will it be in the South. Not only will the pure negro 
race vanish from the earth in the course of a very few generations, 
from causes which must make every inferior race disappear, but not 
even the slightest admixture of blood will be left among us; the 
same effects will result in the South as in Italy or Egypt, and there 
will not be left a trace, save in history, of the African race having 
ever existed in America, 


a 30> 
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THE BLIND BABY PIANIST. 


(Bedford Virginia Paper.] 


Mr. Epirorn—Knowing your appreciation of the beautiful, I can 
not help writing about the blind baby pianist. 


You have doubtless read the newspaper notices of him. But to 
see him on exhibition, is quite different from making him a study for 
several days as I have done. To advertise that he will perform ata 
certain hour is simply absurd, for who can foretell the moment of 


inspiration? In these moments to hear him is to feel that you are. 


in the presence of a being from the spirit world—a wonderful crea- 
tion from the hand of God, who alone can impart such glorious 
gifts. 
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What a marvel! So gentle and lovely! Such a tiny, sightless 
baby, with lisping baby accents, and this mighty, mighty genius ! 
To see him at the piano with darkened eyes and tiny hands feeling 
out the most perfect accompaniment to any music that pleases him; 
sometimes humming an air, sometimes singing words to songs, 
chauging the chords accurately with every change in the melody, 
varying the accompaniment with each new verse of a song, feeling 
out and playing new airs, exhibiting throughout unerring taste. 
To hear and see this is, I think, to hear and see as great a miracle 
as any in the time of our Saviour. I am sure that to have, beheld 
the water converted into wine would not have impressed me more. 

This little genius, cries for, and makes every effort to play upon 
every intrument he hears, and to our astonishment played a bold 
and perfect guitar accompaniment when allowed to touch that instru- 
ment. Frum his violent excitement, almost frenzy, when he hears a 
violin it has been predicted that will be the instrument upon which 
he is to excel. The piano is, as yet, the only instrument he can 
manage, and the manner in which he brings out full chords on this 
is wonderful. 

Instinctively knowing his fingers are too small, he uses his elbow, 
wrist and palm of the hand, prefering always chords in flats, four 
flats and five sharps. One reason for this preference is, I suppose, 
that, his body must necessarily rest upon a portion of the key 
board in order that his arms may reach the keys, thus throwing the 
arms and hands more easily on flats and sharps. How the chords 
in these keys seem to delight him! How he claps his tiny hands, 
and laughs and listens ! 

He is most attracted by music of the highest order, and while lis- 
tening to such, becomes thrilled and entranced, pressing his little 
hands into his sightless orbs all the time and displaying in his coun- 
tenance an emotion almost painful to watch. 

I pray that God may spare this wonderful little creature, and that 
his poor parents may have the means of providing him with every 
comfort. He should be the especial care of the musical world, and 
every appliance for his physical as well as musical development 
should be liberally provided. 


— Oe 
ART. X.—THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The resources of the company for building the canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez have been, in brief, as follows: 


Capital, 400,000 shares at $100 each.......... ws eeeee.-.- $40,000,000 
[mdemnity paid by the Viceroy of Egypt, as awarded by Na- 
OR ss 6.5.c6a sense duuaie Chews. Ldadeiesns ca )as 16,800,000 


Income from Wadee estate, in the land of Goshen.......... 1,520,000 
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Income from receipts for transit on the canal- 











NOI wos ccc os san dua dis ccs céhowede Soak ees erg 51,028 
ee er eer ry tay bree Pere 52,550 
SO es CUT NO ig ais ios loeb ie he Mo i win we ts : 60,064 
$067—Fourth, quarter... 600 is coe whine seen coterie cs v4 , 109,192 

UL yarn cy sa Abe «ca tuy.s cs RARE OLMER a Tams Ga cken $58,592,829 
1868-— First quarter. Sb Coe Ree Rae PRE aS baa bees oa Y's 0 0/2 120,000 

MNES ies s-Seas Catan t Rie ome a PapACEE ees sh oeune’s $58,713,829 


The expenditure to 30th April, 1868, was- 


i gn wd ale Gale ctew Gt.» Vike bus $34, 420, 000 
Preliminary and current expenses, salaries, etc., 

from 2854 to 1867—thirteen years,......... 3,000,000 
Materials and equipments for boating. . ¥ 900,000 


Inter’st paid to shareholders on their paid up shares 8,880,000 
$47,200,000 


ET ee ee. eer ee $11,513,820 


The additional expense necessary to complete the canal is esti- 
mated at $30,000,000, making the whole expenditure $77,000,000. 
This includes the payment of interest to shareholders till the end 
of 1869, and preliminary and current expenses, salaries, etc., and 
$2,000,000 to be spent in the equipment for service, The cost of 
the works proper of the canal is set down at $40,000,000 out of the 

77,000,000. 

Towards the $30,000,000 thus required there are $11,500,000 al- 
ready in hand. To provide the $18,000,000 with a margin of con- 
tingencies, a loan for $20,000,000 is proposed, and it is for the raia- 
ing of this loan, on the lottery principle, that the consent of the 
French legislative body was lately sought for by M. Lesseps which 
has been granted. 

The whole of this loan was immediately taken up 

For $20,000,000 M. Lesseps positively promises that the Suez 
maritime canal shall be opened on the first day of October, 1869, to 
the commerce of the world. Those who have waded through these 
details will perceive that it can be accomplished. Summed up, 
there is one-fourth more of the work unfinished. One-half of it is 
opened in working order, the other half is nearly nearly complete. 


i 
ART. XI.—MODERN SPAIN. 


The land of chivalry, The land where the Christian aud Mahome- 
tan struggled for the mastery. The empire which once governed 
Europe and held dominion over our own continent, has for long 
years lost her influence and subsided intoa subordinate power. Phil- 
osophers have offered numerous theories to explain this lapse from 
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effulgence to gloom. It has been attributed to religious bigotry. 
To the superstition of its rulers, to the indolence of its people. These 
explanations are not satisfactory. The real reason is to be found in 
the opposition of Spain, to any innovation upon its ideas or institu- 
tions. In the same intolerance which drove Columbus from the court 
of Ferdinand in despair, and which brought him, as it did Cortez a 
prisoner from the continent they had discovered and added to the 
Crown of Spain. Neither Spain nor any other power can keep the 
world from progress. Any people may hold back and decliine to 
adopt any mode of production, or of warfare, but they merely drop 
out of the procession of progress andin a few years find that the 
world can get along just as well without them. Progress is a loco- 
motive, and nations may either ride with it or be run over by it at 
their option. 


Spain has at last consented to adopt modern ideas. She has 
steam, telegraph and,railroads. She even has a revolution,that cholera 
morbus of nations, which throws off indolent and useless matter and 
gives a renewed lease of health. From this advance in the industrial 
and inventive arts, Spain has increased her resources and we are 
gratified to present the following statistics. 

From the most reliable official sources, the Moniteur, the Imperial 
organ of France, has compiled some valuable tables of Spanish sta- 
tistics, and aided by these we are enables to present the following 
statement: 

The late issue of the Anuario Estad, de Espana or official register 
of Spain puts the superficial measurement of Spain including the 
Balearic and Canary islands at 9200 square miles and its population 
according to the last census, made in 1860, at 14,673,526. or 1703 
persons per square mile. The only countries in Europe le¢s thickly 
peopled than Spain are Turkey with 1601 inhabitants .per square 
mile. Greece with 1309, Russia 689, Denmark 651, Sweden 513, 
and Norway witb 299. Spain is, in territorial extent, the fifth of the 
European states, but, in population only the eighth. Her colonies, 
however, give her 8705 square miles and 6,500,800 inhabitants 
more. 

European or Continental Spain comprises 49 provinces of every 
diverse extent and population. The largest is Cadajos measuring 408 
square miles; the smallest Guipuzpoa, of only 35 square miles. The 
most populous is the province of Barcelona, containing 726,267 in- 
habitants on only 140 square miles. The least populous is Alava 
with 97,984 souls to 57 square miles. 

The number of communes or ayunta mientos in Spain, exclusive 
of her colonies. is 9370 40 provincial metropolitan cities, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Seville and Valentia, each count more than 100,000 in- 
habitants. Malaga, Cadiz, Grenada and Saragossa have betwecn 
50,000 and 100,000. All the rest fall below fifty thousand. 

The entire population of the country is almost exclusively Catho- 
lic, and the real estate is owned chiefly by the nobles. 
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Since the commencement of the century, the prcduction of vereals 
ir Spain has increased from sixty-five to one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of fanegas and of wine from forty-seven to eighty millions of 
arobas. Of beasts of burthen and slaughter, there were in the year 
1865, 672,559 horses or 73 per square mile; 1,001,878 mules or one 
hundred and nine per square mile; 2,904,598 head of horned cattle 
or 515 per square mile; 22,054,967 sheep or 2400 per square mile; 
304,429,576 goats or 482 per square mile; 5,264,817 hogs or 480 per 
square mile; and 3104 camels. 

Mining industry in Spain has taken a great extension of late. In 
1853, ihere were only 2336, enterprises of that character, but in 
1860, there were 6,795 mines and foundries. The principal mineral 
production is lead, for the extraction of which 3500 mines have been 
opened since 1826, in the mountains of Gadar and Lufar in the pro- 
vince of Granada. The production of iron, silver, copper, zinc, mer- 
cury and stone coal! has also risen to importance in Spain, the value 

_of all these minerals procured, having been estimated in 1813, at 
166 millions of reals, and thatof the work of forges and foundries 
at 276 millions of reals. 


The fifth part of Spain is covered with forests, of which the third 
may be alienated. ‘The woodland that cannot be made over belongs, 
generally, to the communes. 


Spanish industry, according to the returns of 1860, comprised 
13,461 manufacturies, 333,284 tradesmen, 665,651 artisans in trades, 
154,200 factory cperatives, 23,358 minors, and 5066 hands on rail- 
roads, etc. 

Agriculture employed about 2,354,100 daily laborers. 

At the close of 1861, there were in Spain, 109 financial aud indus- 
trial companies with an active capital of about 5000 millions of reals 
in round numbers. 

For the improvement of highways, the Spanish Government has 
done more in the last twenty years thgn in all preceding time. Nev- 
ertheless, at the close of 1860, there were no more than 12,276 kilo- 
meters completely finished, and 3165 more were in progress of con- 
struction. 

_At the commencement of 1867, Spain had only 675 miles of rail- 
road in operation. Her canals make 94 miles. Her seaports are 
117 in number, and her merchant marine possesses 4613 port vessels 
of 401,207 aggregate tonnage. In 1863, Spanish importation rep- 
resented a value of 1396 millions of reals, and its exportation a 
value of 1219 millions. 


Instruction is imparted to the Spanish people in 24,353 schools 
which, in 1860, had no less than 1,101,529 pupils. It is true that 
the primary infant schools have been included in this number. In 
1865, there were 9,705 student in the schools of higher grade, and 
of these 4194 were for Madrid alone. 
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The Spanish army is now composed of 41 regiments of infantry of 
two battalions each; twenty battalions of Chasseurs; one regiment 
of veterans of three battallions forming the garrison of Ceuta or 
together 68,557 men; then of eighty battalions of provincial militia 
yielding an effective force of 66,369 men, making the whole infantry 
muster 135,866 men. The cavalry consists of eighteen regiments 
of the line of from4 to 5 squadrons, and two squadrons of light 
horse, making 13,004 men in all. Then there are two regiments of 
genie of two battalions each, making 4759 men and ten regiments of 
artillery, making 12,927 men. Besides these troops are the Royal 
halberdiers, the armed police, etc. In 1865, the total strength of 
the Spanish army was put down at 235,300 men, but there is, also, 
quite a numerous force in the colonies. 


Military service lasts in Spain is for seven years in the cavalry 
and artillery, and, for the infantry, eight years, five of which are 
spent in the line and three in the provincial duty. ‘I'he procurement 
of substitutes is permitted. 


In 1856, the Spanish fleet consisted of six iron clad frigates with 
194 guns; 11 screw steamers of 469 guns; 3 wheel steamers with 
12 guns, and, in all, 120 vessels with a total amount of from 1000 to 
1200 guns manned by 15,000 sailors. 


The ordinary Budget of Spain for 1866-67 shows 2,684,540,000 
reals of income, and 2,684,540,000 reals of expenditure. To it must 
be added an extraordinary budget of from five to six hundred mil- 
lions of reals, the income arising chiefly from the sale or national 
domain. At the close of 1867, the sale of these lands had yielded 
about 7200 millions of reals. 


The Spanish debt, not including a floating debt computed at 1,600,- 
000,000 reals, amounted in 1865 to 18,000 millions of reals or about 
$800,000,000, say sixty dollars for every inhabitant. 


It will be seen that Spain is educationally much better provided 
than the casual reader has been apt to suppose, but that in the de- 
velopment of her population and material resources, she is far very 
far behind hand. One weighty drawback is the insufficiency of in- 
ternal communications. That paralyzes all her energies as _ the liv- 
ing body is paralyzed by the obstruction of its arteries. 

Give Spain twenty years of such free access to the world and of 
the world to her as we enjoy in the United States, and her popula- 
tion will have doubled and her wealth have multiplied fourfold in 
the time. So rich in soil and mineral deposits, so delighted in cli- 
mate and charming in scenery are many of ber provinces, that the 
, currents of emigration from central Europe now seeking new out- 
lets on all sides might readily be directed thither. The sturdy 
German and the English stock would find there congenial homes and 
fresh sources of rapid fortune, while the Irish who, historically, are 
not distant relatives of the original Spaniards, would readily har- 
monize with them in religion and social tendencies. 
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The fature of Spain may be magnificent in our generation, if the 
sagacity thus far revealed by her new leaders should continue to 
guide them. 


o—— 





ART. XII.—ST.LOUIS THE FUTURECAPITAL OF THEUNITED 
STATES. 


BY 8S. WATERHOUSE. 


The removal of our National Capital is a subject worthy of the 
grave consideration of American statesmen. At present, while the 
nation is paying the heavy debt which the preservation of its life 
incurred, it may not be prudent to increase the public burdens. But 
our Congressmen should bear in mind the certainty of the ultimate 
transfer of the capital. No more public buildings should be erected 
at Washington, and no more money spent upon the old ones than is 
necessary to fit them for official use. The adoption of this policy 
will reduce the final cost of the removal. The reasons for this trans- 
fer are obvious. The seat of government should be located in the 
center of the country for the convenience of legislators and the safety 
of the capital. The Congressmen from Oregon traverses the entire 
breadth of the continent. After the completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road, St. Louis will be easily accessible to members from the Pacific 
coast. But even now, the route to St. Louis by way of Panama 
and the Mississippi is far more direct and less expensive than that 
to Washington. The inconvenience to which the present location 
of our capital upon the extreme verge of our continent subjects our 
Congressmen, demands an early redress, 

Geography is an important element in history. The tides of con- 
quest have often been turned by physical barriers. A mountain 
range is a natural barricade, and a far inland situation protects its 
capital against invasion by its central remoteness, and the time it 
affords for the concentration of defending forces. But a metropolis, 
lying near a level seaboard and unguarded by natural obstacles, 
invites attack. Though the capture of Washington would for obvi- 
ous reasons have less military significance than the capture of any 
foreign capital, yet even here such an event wovld be disastrous. 
When the British took possession of Washington in the war of 1812, 
a feeling of dismay filled the national heart. This loss of prestige 
was equivalent to a defeat in the field. It disheartened the nation, 


demoralized the army, and elated the enemy. During the late re-: 


bellion, patriots often trembled for the safety of the capital. The 
reposed position of Washington both provoked assault and increased 
the difficulties of defense. The government was compelled to keep 
a large force upon the banks of the Potomac for the protection of 
the capital. If this army could have gone to the front, its valiant 
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reinforcements would doubtless have secured an earlier achieve- 
ment of victory. The cost of maintaining this army in inglorious 
inactivity for the defense of Washington far exceeded the expense 
of transfering the capital to St, Louis. The defense of Washington 
was a military necessity. Zhe-capture of the city by the rebel forces 
would have led foreign porvers to an immediate recognition of the 
insurgent States. But, apart feom military emergencies, an aban- 
donment of Washington at the beginaing of the war was demanded 
by every consideration of public economy. The nation would have 
saved millions of treasure by the cheap sacrifice of its capital. 
Again, the Mississippi Valley will soon and forever be the center 
of American population, wealth and agricultural production, The 
material resources whose development will enrich the nation lie 
mostly in the central States. The star of empire will s90n shed its 
Jixved radiance over this happy valley. Western fields will be the 
seat of our greatest industries. American legislators should be prac- 
tically acquainted with the momentons interests affected by their 
enactments. Observation is more impressive than description. If 
an Eastern member of Congress has actually seen the rapids and 
snags which obstruct and endanger the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, he has a livelier conviction of the necessity for their removal 
than any account of them, however graphic, could impress. Now 
some of our Eastern legislators have never visited the West, and 
others have only made brief tours through its principal cities. If 
the seat of government were changed, their public duties would re- 
quire members of Congress to make frequent journeys to the West 
and their official residence in this metropolis would familiarize them 
with the great interests to be regulated by their legislation. This 
intimate knowledge of the industrial wants and greatness of the 
West would lead to the adoption of a more liberal domestic policy, 
and to a large increase of Eastern immigration. From the date of 
its settlement, the commercial interests of this valley have suffered 
because the obstructions to Western navigation have not been fally 
known or the necessity for their removal adequately appreciated. 
This ignorance or indifference has injured both sections. The addi- 
tional cost of breadstaffs caused by these impediments in the Mis- 
sissippi is taken from the profits of the Western producer and added 
to the expenses of the Eastern consumer. Thus all parts of our 
country feel the losses imposed by defective or impolitic legislation. 
These difficulties would be measurably obviated by a central loca- 
tion of the seat of government. The necessities of Western travel 
and residence incident to their official position tend to acquaint mem- 
bers with the important interests upon which they were to legislate. 
It is fortunate when the geographical is also the industrial center of 
a country; for then the capital occupies the safest military position, 
and fosters familiarity with the weightiest interests of the nation. 
The seat of government ought to exert an educating influence. But 
Washington is isolated from the business of the country. The geog- 
raphy of Washington qualifies no man for a better discharge of his 
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public duties. If the National Capital was located in New England, 
its situation would compel an acquaintance with the manufactures 
and foreign commerce of the United States; but if the capital was 
transferred to the Mississippi Valley, its location would ensure a 
better knowledge of Western agriculture, mineral resources and 
domestic commerce. Before the lapse of a quarter of a century, the 
latter will be the overshadowing and supreme interests of the con- 
tinent, and hence the seat of government should be placed where its 
educating influences will make members of Congress more conver- 
sant with them. 

These remarks fail, under existing conditions, to be equally true 
in their inverse application to the West; because Washington, 
secluded from the business of the country, does not afford those op- 
portunities of personal observation which would fit public men for 
the better performance of their duties, and because the leading men 
of the West are, from their frequent trips of business and fashion- 
able resort, well acquainted with the commercial and manufacturing 
wants of the East. Old countries are apt to be indifferent to young 
communities. Europe has always felt too little interest in America 
to acquire full and exact information about it. But the members of 
young States are impelled by a lively curiosity to visit the seats of 
old civilizations, to behold scenes memorable in history, to gratify 
their taste by illustrious works of art and architecture, and to ex- 
plore the sources of social and material greatness. Something of 
the relation between the old and the new world exists between the 
Atlantic and the Western States. Summer resort and the frequent 
necessity of visiting the manufacturing and importing cities will 
always keep the central States familiar with the leading interests of 
the seaboard; but the presence of the National Capital on the banks 
of the Mississippi is necessary to acquaint the Atlantic States with 
the wants of this great valley. 

Again, the central location of the seat of government would 
strengthen the fraternal feelings of the States. In a double sense, 
the capital would then be nearer the heart of the country. It is 
hardly probable that the South will again attempt to shatter the 
unity of the nation. The result of the first effort will not encourage 
a second resort to arms. Besides, the social system which stimn- 
lated the rebellion is now overthrown. 

Civil society is at last freed from this chronic source of faction and 
from the only obstacle to a homogeneous union. There is no longer any 
intrinsic cause of hostility between the South and the North. The 
South will become imbued with the spirit of free insti- 
tutions and vital with new energy. Dishonored twvil will 
become a dignity. Intelligent and compensated labor will 
establish manufactories and create new industries. Poly- 
technic schools will impart the principles of practical science and 
teach Southern youth how to develop the wealth of a region rich in 
natural resources. When the passions of the hour have 
subsided, the South will awake to its grander destiny 
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and act in accordance with the spirit of the age— 
It will be bound to the rest of the country by common interests and 
homogeneous institutions. With its clearer views of political 
economy and its rich fruition of the profits of free labor, it will then 
recognize the truth that the preservation of the Union is essential to 
its brightest material welfare. It will prefer to share the protec- 
tion, prosperity and greatness of an undivided country. No appre- 
hension of another Southern rebellion need be entertained. If ever 
unhappily the standard of revolt is again raised, this second effort to 
establish a separate nationality will probably be made by the 
Pacific States. This belief rests exclusively upon physical grounds. 
During the civil war, the course of the Pacific States was eminently 
patriotic. Not a sympton of disloyalty dishonored the historic record. 
But they are walled off from the rest of the country by the ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada. The massive barriers 
of nature permit but few channels of communication. In the coming 
time, millions of inhabitants will people the “’estern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. Their sense of isolation will be increased by the 
remoteness of the seat of government, The breadth of the continent 
will intervene between them and the Executive Mansion, The 
Pacific coast, in the days of its future prosperity and power, may 
think itself as justly entitled to a capital as the far Atlantic border. 
If ideas are the parents of actions, may that thought die childless. 
We profoundly hope that the mere supposition of such a possibilty 
does injustice to the Pacific States. But, at all events, a central 
location of the National Capital would tend to ally the United States 
ip a chosen unity and brotherhood. The shorter the ties, the stronger 
the bands of the Union. The constellation of States now revolves 
around an eccentric sun; the movement would be more equable and 
the perturbations less violent, if that sun was central. In the civil 
as well as in the solar system, distance and coldness are synony- 
mous terms. The States of the Union naturally gravitate towards 
a geographical center. The heart of the country would inspire a 
warmer attachment than the extremities. The transfer of the capi- 
tal to the Mississippi Valley would excite in the Pacific communi- 
ties a livelier personal interest in the seat of government, equally 
attract all the States towards the common center in filial loyalty to 
the Union, and strengthen their feelings of fraternal regard for each 
other. 


Even if the public buildings at Washington were a total loss to 
the treasury, we should still advocate the removal of the seat of 
government tothe West. There would be an ultimate economy in 
the transfer. 


3ut the capital could perhaps be used for a National Museum, for 
naval and military schools, the officers of the Nautical Almanac and 
Coast Survey, and for the Hydrographic and other bureaus which it 
might still be convenient for the government to retain near the 
seaboard. 
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If ever the seat of government is moved from Warvington, St. 
Louis, with its healthful climate, beautiful highlands, and metropol- 
itan character, with its central situation in the midst of our greatest, 
industrious and equally accessible to all parts of the country, with 
its geographical security against foreign invasion and the capture 
of the National archives—St. Louis, with this rare and exclusive 
combination of advantages, should be made tho Capital of the 
United States. 


Wasnineton University, Nov., 1868. 


_-0-— 


ART. XIIT—OPPOSITION TO THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. Fontaine, a direct lineal decendant of the “ Forest-born Dem 
osthenes "—Patrick Henry—made the following interesting exposi- 
tion of some circumstances attending the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. He adds an inedited narrative of Mr. Henry’s private 
opinions on the subject, which being undoubtedly authentic, will be 
of interest. The extract given by us is kindly tendered us by Dr. 
Fontaine from an address prepared and delivered by him for the 
benefit of the Invalid Soldiers’ Hospital in New Orleans. The sub- 
ject is “The Wrecks of the Lost Cause:”—Ed. Rev. 


The cause of the cause is apparent in the Constitution of the 
United States framed in 1787; and in the interpretation of its mean- 
ing by a majority of the people of the United States, as a system of 
government, which placed all power in the hands of this majority , 
and in the fact that this majority existed: north of a sectional line, 
which separated it from the minority oecupying the soath of the vast 
area it divided. It is to be found in the diversity of interest exist- 
ing between States which were employed in manufacturing, shipping 
and carrying; and those whose citizens were engaged in producing 
the great staples of commerce by agriculture. This conflict of 
interest was made greater by the different systems of free and slave 
labor practiced by the respective sections. The struggle of oppres- 
sion and resistance between the majority and minority commenced 
with the first acts of the government, exhibiting the ordinary selfish- 
ness of human nature in the mode of raising and expending the pub- 
lic revenue, in elections, and the distribution of offices and their 
emoluments. It is not common for men clotled with power tu exer- 
cise it unselfishly, justly and impartially, so as to benefit those with- 
out power in an equal degree with themselves. They do not regard 
the interests of others as their own. It is natural for them to ap- 
propriate the honor and wealth of those whom they govern to-enrich 
and aggrandize themselves, 
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It was the interest of the planters of the South to raise the revenue 
by direct taxes, and to have open ports for the produce of their’ soil, 
and a trade with all nations unrestricted by tariff. Export andim- 
port duties were alike detrimental and odious, tothem. This maxim 
of the most eloquent of her statesmen, Patrick Henry, was cherished 
by the whole South, and it is yet dear to her children: “ Fetter not 
commerce. Let her be free as air. She will range the whole crea- 
tion and return upon the wings of every v/ind to bless the land with 
plenty.” This will be the prevailing fentiment of the South, the 
West, of the millions who cultivate the great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and of all the fertile regions of thy continent where agriculture 
flourishes. 

But the manufacturers, ship-builders, fishermen and seamen of 
New England occupied in pursuits forced upon them im a barren 
region with a vigorous climate, cla¢med protection for their indus- 
try, by duties on foreign imports and by shipping bounties; exceed- 
ingly oppressive to the agricultural people of the South. 

The consequences which have resulted from this conflict of interest 
between the Northern and Southern people, was clearly foreseen 
and predicted by the founders of the Republic, and every effort was 
made to prevent them in time by amending the Constitution imme- 
diately after its adoption in 1788. So great was the dread that. it 
would be oppressive in the hands of a Northern majority to the 
people of the South, that its adoption was secured with great diffi- 
culty; and but for the amendments which were introduced to remedy 
its defects, it would have been rejected. 

To prove how clearly the dangers and calamities in which we have 
been involved through the maladministration of the Constitution 
were foreseen, and what efforts were made by our forefathers to save 
us from them, I will call your attention to the debates of the Con- 
vention of Virginia on its adoption in 1788. The determination on 
the part of some of its framers to make it a government of the 
majority of the people of the United States, instead of a confedera- 
tion of sovereign States, was exposed and denounced by Patrick 
Henry in this strong language. “ That this is a consolidated gov- 
ernment is demonstrably clear; and the danger of such a govert- 
ment is, to my mind, very striking.” Aliuding to General Washing- 
ton, Mr. Blair and Mr Madison, the delegates from Virginia to the 
Philadelphia Convention, which framed the instrument in 178%, and 
one of wnom, Mr. Madison, was present, be said: ‘1 have the 
highest yeueration for those gentlemen; but, Sir, give me leave to 
demand, what right hed they to say, ‘We the people ?’” 

“My political curiosity, exclusive of my anxious solicitude for the 
public welfare, leads me to ask, who authorized them to speak the 
language of “we, the people,” instead of ‘‘ we, the States !” States 
are the characteristics and the soul of a confederation. If the States 
be not the agents of this compact, it must be one great consvlidated 
national government of the people of all the States.” * * “The 
people gave them no power to use their name.” He objected partic- 
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ularly to these words, with which the preamble to the Constitution 
commences, and to one of its clauses, which, he contended, gave the 
Federal Government, ir the hands of a Northern majority the power 
to do whatever this majority might think proper to do to “ promote 
the general welfare’’—a power which they would certainly exercise 
to promote their own welfare.” 

The historian who will read the portions of his speeches recorded 
by Robertsou, and which have been studied by all the leading states- 
men of the South, will be astonished te see with what prophetical 
clearness every cause of difference between the North and South, 
and the result of the contest was foreseen and predicted by him, and 
he will find the best excuse, in these predictions, for the jealousy 
with which our people watched their threatened and invaded rights; 
and for the valor with which they defended them against the en- 
croachments of this overwhelming majority. The oppressive mode 
of raising the revenue by tariffs, and the fettering of the commercial 
interests and agricultural prosperity of the South and West, by stock 
companies and a paper currency, clogging the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River and hindering the settlement ofits valley, the conse- 
quent struggle for equal rights in the Union, then the exercise of 
despotic power by the President, and the conflict between the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress, and the oppression of an oligarchy, the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, aud the consequent horrible results which we 
have suffered, are all described in these speeches, made eighty years 
ago, as clearly as if they had been delivered since these sad events 
have transpired. 

In regard to the government of this majority, occupying a different 
section, he said: ‘There isa striking differenee, and a great contra- 
riety of interests between these States. * * We shall be taxed 
by those who bear no part of the taxes themselves. They (the 
Northern and Southern) are naturally divided into carrying and 
productive States. The former, the Northern, are most numerous, 
and must prevail. This government subjects every thing to the 
Northern majority. Is there not then a settled purpose to check the 
Southern interest? We thus put unbounded power over our pro- 
perty in bands not having a common interest with us. How can the 
Southern members prevent the adoption of the most oppressive 
mode of taxation in the Southern States, as tko:e is @ majority in 
favor of the Northern States ?” And then glancing at the terrible 
conflict resulting from this oppression in the distant future, he ex- 
claimed: “Sir, this is a picture so horri¢, so wretched, so dreadful, 
that I can no longer dwell upon it.” 

It was also forseen and asserted in the convention, that in order 
to hold power, this majority would oppose the growth of States 
in the West; and prevent the settlement of the great valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Grayson said that the policy of New England would be: “Let 
us prevent any of the States from rising in the Western world, or 
they will outvote us!” Patrick Henry warned the Soutbern and 
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Western people to guard the great interest of the valley; and point- 
ed out a@ union between them as indispensable to their political wel- 
fare. Hesaid “An union with our Western brethren is highly 
desirable on almost any terms. An union with them alone can les- 
sen or annihilate the dangers arising from that species of popala- 
tion, the negroes, of which we have been reminded. Unless you 
keep open the Mississippi, you cam never increase in number. Al- 
though your population should multiply te an infinite degree, you 
will be in a minority in Congress; and even if you should havea 
right to be the majority, yet so unhappily is this system of politics 
constituted, that you will ever be a contemptible minority. The 
great balance of power will be in the Southern parts of America. 
There is the most extensive and fertile territory. There is the ha 
piest geographical position, situated contiguously to that saleaile 
and inestimable river. But the settlement of that country will not 
be warranted by the new constitution, if it will not be forbidden 
by it.” 

All these political predictions made eighty years ago have been 
verified by subsequent history. The constitution was used by the 
Northern majority in oppositron to the purchase of Louisiana; the 
annexation of Texas, and to the Mexican war which gave us Califor- 
nia, and fixed the Western boundary of our Republic firmly on the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean. These vast accessions to our territory 
were made by Southern statesmen, and Southern soldiers, in oppo- 
sition to the whole power of New England. In the Mexican war, 
of the fifty thousand soldiers who conquered that Republic, the 
South furnished forty-five thousand, and the North five thousand, of 
which there were sent by New England, only eleven hundred, most- 
ly foreigners, commanded by Caleb Cushing. Yet, after all, the 
blood shed by the Southern States in that war, by the dexterous 
management of the subject of slavery, the people of the South were 
excluded from every acre of the territory which their swords had 
won. 


This had also been predicted by the same far-seeing statesman in 
the Virginia Convention of 1788. In the ambitious struggle to hold 
the South in a State of subserviency to their interest, he said: “that 
among ten thousand implied powers” which this Northera majority 
would assume, “they would liberate every one of our slaves if they 
pleased. He said, “this must and will be done by men, a majority 
of whom have not a common interest with you.” * * * Another 
thing will contribute to biing this event about. Slavery is detest- 
ed. We feel its fatal effects. Wedeplore it with all we. Peay of 
humanity. Let all these considerations at some future period press 
with full force upon the minds of Congress. ,* * They will search 
toat paper, and see if they have the power of manumission. And 
have they not sir? Have they not power to provide for the general 
defense and welfare? May they not think that these call for the 
abolition of slavery? May they not pronounce all slaves free, and 
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will they not be warranted by that power? There is no ambiguous 
implication, or logical deduction needed. The paper speaks to the 
point. They have the power in clear and unequivocal terms; and 
they will certainly exercise it. As much as I deplore slavery, I see 
that prudence forbids its abolition, I deny that the general gov- 
ernment ought to set them free, because a decided majority of the 
States have not the ties and fellow-feciiag of sympathy for those 
whose interest would be affected by their emancipation. The major- 
ity of Congress is in the North, and the slaves are in the South. In 
this situation I see a great deal of the property of the people of Vir- 
ginia in jeopardy and their peace and tranquility in danger. I re- 
peat itagain, that it would rejoice my very soul if every one of my 
fellow-beings were emancipated. As we ought with gratitude to 
admire that decree of Heaven which has numbered us among the 
free, we ought to lament and deplore the necessity of holding our 
fellowmen in bondage. But is it practicable, by any human means, 
to liberate them without producing the most dreadful and ruinous 
consequences ? We ought to possess them in the manner we have 
inherited them from our ancestors, as their manumission is incom- 
patible with the felicity of the country; but we ought to soften as 
much as possible the rigor of their unhappy fate. Let me not 
dwell on this subject I will only add, that this, as well as every 
other property of the people of Virginia is in jeopardy, and put in 
the hands of those who have no similarity of situation with us.” 

Such were the feelings and the fears of the people of the South in 
regard to the effect of adopting the Constitution. In the Virginia 
Convention it was adopted by a vote of 89 ayes to 79 nays; and this 
small majority of ten votes was only secured by a compromise. Mr. 
Madison and the advocates of it agreed to accept and to recommend 
for adoption to the several States whatever amendments Patrick 
Heury and the opposers of it might present to remedy the defects, 
and to prevent the evils dreaded by them. A Bill ot Rights, with 
twenty specifications and twenty ameudments to the Constitution, 
were presented to the Convention, and adopted. Among these only 
twelve were afterwards added to the Constitution as permanent 
amendments. The most important of them all, intended to guard 
the reserved rights of the States, and to prevent the exercise of 
doubtful powers by the Federal Government, is the first adopted and 
recommended by Virginia, and which, in substance; is embodied in 
the tenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. But 
a singular alteration was made in its verbiage by the crafty states- 
men who framed the change for a purpose which did not escape the 
vigilance and foresight of Patrick Henry. I will here give an item 
of unwritten history which may be interesting to some future histo- 
rian. I have it from my father, who related it to me in @ conversa- 
tion many years ago, and | considered it of sufficiert importance to 
record it at the time in a private journal for future use: 

After the adjournment of the Convention of 1788, Patrick Henry 
retired to private life, and my father, aged about eighteen years, 
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lived with him as a student of law. A pamphlet containing the new 
Constitution and the amendmsnts was brought to him. He exam- 
ined it with great care, and after reading the tenth amendment, he 
said to him and another gentleman present: “Those shrewd North- 
ern statesmen have again outwitted our representatives in the 
framing of these amendments, To prevent this government from 
being a consolidated Union, in which the South would be governed 
absolutely by a Northern majority, which was determined when they 
inserted in the preamble to the Constitution ‘We the people,’ instead 
of ‘we the States,’ I wrote the first amendment to the instrument 
adopted by the Virginia Convention in these words: ‘Each State in 
the Union shall respectively retain every power, jurisdiction and 
right which is not by this Constitution delegated to the Congress of 
the United States, or to the departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ But they have changed it into this and added to it the ob- 
jectionable clause: ‘The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.’ They determined from 
the first that this should be a government of a majority of the whole 
people of the United States, that is, of themselves, for they are this 
majority, and they have made it so by this addition: ‘or to the peo- 
ple’ This government cannot last. It will not last a century. And 
we of the South can only get rid of its oppression by a most violent 
and bloody struggle.” 


The century has not yet rolled uway. The “violent and bloody 
struggle” has ensued. The Constitution has been changed radi- 
cally. We have been prostrated for the present, and the govern- 
ment has been prostrated with us. Victors and vanquished have 
been overthrown by those who stirred the war, but avoided its 
perils. If the liberties of the South have been cloven down, the 
rights of the Northern States have been absorbed by the central 
government. Neither section of the shattered Union lives under the 
Constitution which our fathers gave usin 1787. All its power is 
now concentrated at Washington. The three co-ordinate depart- 
ments of this government, the Legislative, Judicial and Executive, 
are now at war with each other. It is a “‘ house divided against 
itself.” The Holy Scriptures assert that such a building “ cannot 
stand.” Peace must be made within its walls, or it will fall. It is 
now quivering and cracking from its corner stone to its topmost 
pinnacle. The millions of our land and all nations are gazing 
anxiously upon the fearful spectacle. They dread a crashing over- 
throw of the most magnificent structure ever reared by human wis- 
dom. Freedom will shrink and philanthropy weep at its downfall, 
while anarchy will rejoice and despotism triumph and reign over its 
ruins! 


VOL. V—No. XIL 169 
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It has been assumed by the conquering section that there is in 
the Northern States a superior degree of force, intelligence and 
of social virtue. Our theory of the war and its results may be 
restated. There can be no difference in the mental and physical 
qualities of the people who emigrated from the same Counties of 
England. The difference between them is solely that which has re- 
sulted from the different employments to which each section has de- 
voted itself. The Northern immigrants dwelt for some time in Holland 
from whence they drew an acquaintance with shipping and manu- 
factures. They came to inhabit a country which repelled the cares 
of the husbandman, and drove the inhabitants to roam the sea, to 
drain from commercial intercourse with others that which nature 
denies ‘them at home. Economy, thrift and untiring industry to accum- 
ulate the means of personal independence is the law of Saxon 
nature. It was developed in New England. We have even thought 
that the system of canals copied from Holland and introduced in 
New York by an eminent descendant of the Dutch Colonists gave the 
first impulse to Northern ascendancy—it gave the commerce, the 
settlement, and the power of the West to the Northern and Eastern 
States. The English immigrants who came to the Southern colonies 
found different duties and necessities. They addressed themselves 
with the ready resource of their race to the solution of the same 
proportion. The establishment and maintainance of personal and 
political independence. They had to conquer the forest and the 
savage. It was their task to produce for civilization that 
planted them, certain staples which did not grow elsewhere. To 
initiate and cheapen this production, civilization farnished them 
with labor drawn from Africa. This portion of the English immi- 
gration dedicated itself to the pursuit of agriculture with the same 
energy, and with as great success, as the Northern portion had 
done with respect to commerce and mechanical interests. They had 
organized a production worth far more than that of the North. They 
had maintained their liberties in two wars. They had aided to 
extend the sway of the common flag across the continent. Their 
standard of honor, of virtue, of intelligence was as high as that of 
any people. That they possessed all the qualities for which their 
race had been distinguished for ages, was proven by the production 
of the largest agricultural values reported by any people in the 
world as also by the history of a four years war with the most 
powerful people of modern days. They were conquered, stricken 
in the house of their friends, They were conquered because they 
had voluntarily conceded to their brethren all the material ele- 
ments of war. The national treasury and credit. The national army 
and navy. The national name and its relations with foreizn nations. 
The statistics show that seventy-five per cent, of the present inhabi- 
tants of the Union are immigrants or the decendants of immigrants 
from Europe since the revolution. We assume that seventy-five 
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per cent. of this power has accrued to the Northern states by reason 
of the industrial attractions of which we have spoken. The war 
detached from the Southern people in chief part the race which civil- 
ization had enslaved and sent South to produce cheap staples. The 
two sections then, stood face to face ins war. Thus: the North- 
ern colonists, with the alliance of foreign immigration in the 
North and West. To them were added the actual aid of the emanci- 
pated negroes in the field and the neutrality of those at home. The 
descendants of the Southern colonists with one fourth of the immi- 
grant element. It isto be remarked that the immigrant element 
fought faithfully on either side. Thus showing the error of the 
Southern states in having failed to attract it. <A division of this 
element would have preserved the physical equilibrium of the 
sections and perhaps prevented the war. 

But with this unequal division of forces, the success of the 
northern English colonists over the southern English colonies was 
a foregone conclusion. Wealth, numbers, mechanical skill, the 
necessity of success was as three parts. Courage and cause were as 
one part. The Northern descendants of the English colonists, with 
this odds, murdered, robbed and took captive their brethren, the 
Southern descendants of the English colonists. There has been no 
such fratricide since the days of Cain. 

But because the Northern colonists excelled in certain depart- 
ments of industry, not practiced at the South, it did not follow that 
they maintained the highest standard of education. The South at- 
tained sooner the state of personal independence to which the race 
aspires and cultivated the moral and intellectual acquizements ne- 
cessary to secure command in the common councils, and the estim- 
ation of the entire world. The subjects to which their schools were 
devoted were chiefly the classic languages of antiquity. The 
principles and practicg of legal principles, and a knowledge of his- 
tory. To these were added Belles lettres and science, abstract and 
physical. It was this system of education when rendered Southern 
statesmen so eminent in legislation and debate. It was this which 
made their men and women fit associates for the most educated and 
refined society of the world. As an adjunct to the industrial system 
of the North was its. common school system. It is more economi- 
cal to employ one schoolmaster in a college and concentrate the 
whole patronage upon him, just as it is cheaper to have a single 
baker in a village. 

Primary school education was more common at the North, and 
more persons could read and write on a given white population 
there than in the South. There were various reasons why the South 
did not adopt this system. 

1. No agricultural day laborers are ever highly educated. It does 
not pay in plowing and ditching as in the mechanical arts. 

2. The South did not deem it desirable to improve the learning of 
the slaves. Though experience shows that those who were taught 
were as safe, and more yalnable than the more ignorant. 
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3. The cost of common schools rested on slaves which were pro- 
perty, and was distributed among the white persons. It was an ex- 
pensive and unequal system and the Saxon will not submit to unequal 
taxation, if he can avoid it. 

4. The irregular density of the white population rendered the 
establishment of common schools impracticable in many sections of 
the South. 

From what has been written we deduce a claim on behalf of those 
English colonists of the South and their decendants of all the high- 
est attributes of their race, and among these of a high standard of 
moral and intellectual culture. As the basis of all liberal education 
we regard the Ancient classical languages. These were first taught 
in the Southern schools and colleges by professors fresh from the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Their grammar schools were 
conducted just like those of Eton and Rugby. The college of St. 
John at Annapolis, the Universities of Virginia and William and 
Mary were the mothér institutions of these which have since spread 
through the South. The standard of classical scholorship in all 
these was the same as in England. 

Among other departments of mechanical skill necessarily culti- 
vated at the North has been the manufacture of books and book 
material. The publishing establishments of Boston and New York 
are among the largest and most complete in the world. With this 
control of the pablishing tirade came the supply of cheap text books 
for schools and colleges. Long before the war the South took 
almost a!! her books and stationery used in education from the 
North. 

These books contained much both in print and engravings which 
did injustices to the Southern history and social virtues. Dr. Way- 
LAND Suita, taught certain dogmas about the institution of black 
bondage which did not suit our moral ideas. Dr. Lorp, modestly 
claimed for New England the merit of havitie instituted and feught 
the American revolution. The iadustry of the Southern states was 
illustrated by overseers sitting on their horses, whip in hand, while 
gangs of half naked negroes were working at top speed to save 
themselves from flagellation. Since the war, efforts are making to 
furnish the infancy and youth of the South with books and prints 
more congenial to the true sentiment and traditions of their coun- 
try. Maury, McGuffey, Holmes, Venable and others have fur- 
nished abstracts and expositions of a scholastic and scientific 
course which will in every respect meet the intellectual tastes of 
our people. We have been furnished with an excellent opportunity 
of refuting the Northern claim of superior classical knowledge by 
a communication furnished by one of the ripest and most classical 
scholars of the South. Dr. K. Me:vize Saunpers, L.L.D, of Univer- 
sities both of America and Europe has conducted for 20 years one of 
the most eminent Academies in New Orleans. He has been sus- 
tained by the whole South, and has preferred the preparation of our 
youth for their collegiate course to accepting any of the various col- 
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legiate professorships which have been tendered him. The last was 
that of Rector of the University of the South. Dr. Saunders has 
written us as follows : 

Hon. Wm. M. Burwell, Editor DeBow's Review: 


Drak Str—Itis very much to be regretted that our fellow-citizens of the North 
deem that a physical conquest by superior forces carries with it the demonstration 
of superiority in all the departments of arts as well as arms, of education as well 
as entrenchments, of inte, refinement as well as explosives. It has never been 
thought that the South must abdicate because error was more powerful than 
truth, or thatthe religion of Christ was impious, because it is professed by only 
one-tenth of the human race. In my profession as a teacher of youth, I have been 
extensively engaged for twenty years inthe study and instruction connected with 
the ancient classic languages. It is, perhaps, an obscure pursuit rewarded alone 
by the conviction that I have been aiding to lay the only foundation upon which a 
pure and scholarly style can be erected. In this pursuit I have naturally 
examined very carefully the various text books in grammar and in composition, 
which have been lett us by the learned fathers, as selected and preserved from 
Grecian and Roman literature. It has been thus my sole occupation to study the 
style and sentiment of the poet, the satirist, the orator, the philosopher and the 
warrior of these great nations, and therefore, to a familiarity with the structure of 
of theirlanguages by analysis and synthesis, I have added a proper familiarity 
with the most eminent writers in both languages. This, you will not, I hope, 
deem mere vanity. Itis intended to show thatmy experience has authorized me 
to describe the subject upon which I propose to speak. 

I propose to consider some of the classical-text books which have been adopted 
in the Southern States, without, as I think, having received the imprimatur of the 
bestauthorities among us. They have crept into our schools and colleges, and 
have been probably tolerated in their errors, because there was no substitute at 
hand to correct them. It is my purpose to call the attention of the classical au- 
thorities of the South to various defects in the primary text books ci the dead 
languages. It is to be hoped that the universities and academical schools will 
take up the subject, and through the press, expose the various infidelities in 
doctrines, inaccuracies in history, and errors in geographical and other science 
taught in our schools. 

J. M. 8. 


Unrvensrry Scnoon, New Orreans, Dec. 1868, 


ANQION’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


The radical criticism upon this text book is that it is not based 
on the pure language of the Augustan age. It abounds in post- 
classical specimens of Latin, derived from monastic or ecclesiastical 
usage, coined as in several instances by the author himself, and 
affording in many cases words which cannot have belonged to the 
language to which they have been assigned. 

These are grave charges against a teacher, who, for thirty years 
past has imbued the minds of our youth with lessons of taste and 
structure. It will, therefore, be proper that specific examples of 
the objections urged, shall be givene 

Page 76. Gelu, is given in the nominative, whereas it is used 
only in the ablative. Atpage 350, we find Scquana, a feminine noun, 
it is always masculine. Page 82, Siscres, is given in the masculine, 
it may be either masculine or feminine. Clathrum,—clathri, is the 
correct word, which wants the singular number. Cometes, Anchises, 
etc., at page 7, are limited in the vocative and ablative, to the termi- 
nation of e long. It way be written in these cases either e or a 
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long. “Nam Graecum 7 et ine et in @ vertitur.” Therule given at 
page 15, makes Greek nouns terminating in os, make the accusative 
invariably end in oa, It gives the island Delosas example. Cicero, 
Virgil and Plin. use Delum repeatedly. At page 16, we have 
another error of Latinized Greek. Orpheus, has in the prose form no 
vocative, and in the poetic form no ablative. Anthon commits both 
these errors. At pages 73, 75, and 207, tonitru, is given as the gen- 
itive singular. Tonitruis nowhere found in the singular. In both 
instances it should have been written tonitrus. Auctumno, page 
230, et alibi. ‘“Usus obtinuit, ut sepius sine c scriberetur.” The 
word chaos, at page 52, is put as having an accusative. This in the 
classical period was never the case. 

At page 152, we have optima semper laudavi. According to 
good authorities, it should be written ego laudavi. At page 167, 
will be found eos opituletur, and eos opitulabitur. Here we have a 
derivative of opitulor governing the accusative when it proper- 
ly governs only .the dative. Page 134, in eloquentia; the 
preposition here is superfluous, eloquentia being the abla- 
tive of specification. Page 161, Dubito pueri quin, should 
have been written dubito pueri an; the consecutive conjunction 
quin, follows words and phrases of denial, and interrogatives imply- 
ing adenial. The following words are made improperly to form 
supines. Arceo, at page 285 makes arctum. Bibo at page 288, 
makes bibitum. Linquo at 365 makes lictum. Lugeo, 324, makes 
luctum. Tono, 163, makes tonitum. Viso, 362, makes visum. 


QUANTITY. 


Professor Anthon has given no rules of quantity, and his plan of 
marking syllables requires some explanation to be understood. If 
his point was to mark the penult in order as it is commonly said to 
pronounce the words correctly,* as is done in nearly all our elemen - 
tary Latin books, why is the penult often unmarked, and other sy!- 
lables sometimes surmounted with a mark, and sometimes not, there- 
by confusing and confounding the learner. 


PURITY OF STYLE. 


The following examples of incorrect taste occur at the pages 
respectively given At page 100, we have dominatus Victoriw, the 
reign of Victoria. It should read, principatus Victoria. ‘“Princi- 
patus differt a dominatione quia haec tyranni est, et vi metuque 
subjectos continet.” The term gominatio is the attribute of a tyrant; 
pripcipatus, on the contrary, marks the recognized authority of a 
constitutional ruler. For, adds the author quoted from, “principa- 
tus aliquam speciem libertatis admittit, et amari magis curat, quam 
metui.” Franco-Gallorum at page 100, and Franco Gallia page 256 
in classical Latin would be Gallorum and Francia. Statua Iovis, 
page 127. Statua is never used to signify the impersonation of 











*A false system, as the quantity of the other syllables is entirely disrezarded. 
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a divinity. Itis limited to the imitation of human subjects. It 
should have been written, simulacrum or signum lJovis. At page 
64 we have altare larum; altare in the singular belongs to a later 
age, it should have properly been written, ara larum. At page 
86, plurimi is made to signify “very many,” or “the most,” and ple - 
rique is limited to “the most,” Nepos, Tacitus and Sallust, each 
uses plerique in the sense of many. The term voco, at page 154 is 
used in a sense which can be only expressed by evoco. At page 62, 

the generic term, homo is used, when the specific term vir would 
have been most proper. Page 74. Fructus quercuum est—fructus 
the generic term for the fruit of trees, or of the earth, employed when 
the specific name is notor need, not be expressed, is used in the ploral 
only. 310, Fluctus, a wave—unda is the proper word for wave pro- 
duced by the regular motion of the sea, fluctus is billows raised by 
storms. The pronouns ego and nos in the vocative, 105 and ves- 
trates 125 are palpably unclassical. So Boreale 172, nidulantur 
166, exosus 365, exemplare 307, devastator, 58, versicolor 160, gus- 
tus, olfactus 74, ai and aiens at 238, inquiens 239, neminis, 
230, itu 222, avetote, salvebis, and cette, in the plural, 239. 
Inlatum 318. Lavavi 322. Vespera and vesperus, 161, are 
not found in standard prose, procellariw, 166, and melli- 
suga, 326, are verba nova. The supine of ruo at page 347, 
should have been written, ratum only. The perfect of sido is sedi, 
rather than sidiat 347. Sorbui is given at page 352, as the only 
form of the perfect of sorbeo. It isalso sorpsi. In like manner mis- 
eritus at page 327 is written as the exclusive participle of misereor, 
when it may be also written misertus. The participle of tueor page 
358, should be written tutusonly. Vaticinabantur, page 166, should 
be written augurabantur, augurari being the proper term to ex- 
press foretelling by the flight of birds. Indulgeo, page 137, forms 
a supine, indultum. Pomum discordia, page 20, should be written, 
malum discordiz. Apple is malum not pomum. 


ANTHON’S GREEK LESSONS. 


The words which follow, enclosed in brackets, mark some of the 
numeross errors in accent and inflection, which appear in this work: 


P. 212. dnpapévn>-—the genitive affix is ov, not ous. 

P. 12. derv—ews—there is another form, <os. 

P. 195. dnp dvepos—the contracted form, ddpés, only is used. 

P. 35. Vocative | z05}. 

P. 191. Ayatoxd7 7: the (”) must precede the initial vowel. 

P. 192. [ Abit *Adwyts. 

P. 140. ‘Hpaxdgyz genitive contr. ov; — wrong —the genitive 
uffix is feos contr. deve this same blunder occurs throughout the book. 

P. 115. 2. 1. [6 efxav] % elxwy, 

P. 94, | Xe ppovngos éortt] Xe ppovnaus éorzt, the enclitic throws its 
accent on the word before it, and so should have none placed upon 
itself, 
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P, 24. yadxevrixy efot—as the ultima of the preceding word has al- 
ready an accent, the accent of the enclitic must disappear—e?e:. 

P, 51. odx éert ewrypca—when éari follows odz, it becomes a par- 
oxytone—éort, 

P, 24. éAevbépcos 2ortv—as the word before the enclitic is propar- 
oxytone it adds an acute on the ultima, and the enclitic loses its own 
accent—2icudépid¢ ortey. 

P. 24. [guzq tory] duyy 2orev—enclitics lose their accents after 
oxytones, 

P, 52. [pedatvar] pédacvat, 

P, 24. [ déauvptovs | dtapnuptovs. 

P. 81. | zAypes | mhipés. 

P. 81. 29, Asta—being neuter, and the a short, it should be 
Acid éott—the enclitic throws its accent, as an acute, upon the last 
syllable of the preceding word whose penult is circumflected. 
[Pitas] 31 line, the initial » requires an aspiration, Jifas. 

P. 66. [‘Epzov) ‘Epuod—the affix od contracted from ¢ov, 

P. 66. 2 [otxérai efor], the enclitic being dissyllabic, preceded by 
& paroxytone retains its accent, olzérar ete?. 

P. 66. |zéz0: efor] the enclitic here is orthotone, according to the 
rale for two syllables after a paroxytone, rézo0: ea¢. 

P. 66. 14, 5dow¢ [2er]—the enclitic must retain its accent here, 
éorty, 

P. 166. 12 [@;] is proclitic or atonic here, s—with an accent it 
is equivalent to oizws. 

Pr 167. 4 | €noe | emote, 

P, 168. 8 II. [ ywpdr] yapor. 

P. 5h; 13 [pehatvas | péhatvat, 

P. 52. 14 | éptgas] Epegats. 

P. 93. 10 [dxdowy| dzacd»—the accent here is not disturbel by 
the addition of a syllable. 

P. 80. 8 [gore] éoré. 

P. 81. 7 ‘sare See yyocorat, the ultima being short in accentu- 
ation, and the penult long by nature and accented, can only receive 
the circumflex. 

P. 40. IV. 4 [dexai] déxar. 

P. 40. last line [ xpog7twy] Tpogynray, 

P. 41. 20 [dpidpos tori] apituds eer, 

P. 42. 1 [ opyys] opyis. 

P. 23. 6 [avbowzor ela] avipwrot eiaw, 

P. 23. last line [redevry éort] tehevty ears. 

P. 66. 15 [ed 3pavero! | éevipavara, as Of is not the enclitic suffix, 
but orthotone. 

P. 66. 16, not xivat tory, tore retains its accent here, éort. 

P. 98. 8 [orpatiwrwy] otpatwwrdy, 

P. 105, last line, [Modcwy] Moved»—the ultima of genitive plural 
of the 1. declension being a contraction of dw is always circum- 
flexed. ' 

P. 115. 8 (2), [dy Fowror efai] dySownot stat, according to the rules 
of inclination. 
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P. 146, 3 [2feort] &Feere. In compounds, the accent goes back, 
regularly to the preposition. Same line [yéveobar| psvéadat, 

P. 146. [zodcpioy | TOAS utay, 

P. 146. 1 II, [éré] are. 

gl 146. 5 IV, [cov | ood, 

P. 151. LI, [xparre] zpdere. Si yevva] yevvd. 

P. 151. 1 I, [road Eyer] xdAd Eyer—the accented vowel of zodAd is 
cut off by elision, and the accent is thrown back as an acute upon 
the preceding syllable. 

P. 41, [feav xote] ody rots—zxoré indefinite adverb, is enclitic. 

P. 41. 20 [dpiinos 2ert} 2ere loses its accent here. 

P. 24, 6 [draxdoras] draxocias. 








P, 24. 10 [péytotas] psytotac. 
P, 215, z7pv§, zivs is preferable. 


P. 236. gotuné, gotus do. 
P. 116. 3 |F» } i. 
P. 115. 4 (3) [justs éousy], the enclitic loses its accent here. 


The WF wing is an Heathen arrangement of words : 

P. 52. 4, 6 vlds rddaz—either ¢ tddas vids or 6 uld¢g 6 tddas. If the 
noun has an article with an attributive, the article must imme- 
diately precede the attributive. 

P, 24. 8 tov atpardyv ‘EdAnuixdv—either tov etpatoyv tdv ‘Eddqyixdy, or 
tov “Eddnutxdy otparoy 


A 


P. 115. 2 (2), cy TAUTY vnt—either ey taut rs vy‘, or dy TH 


/ ei) f ’ vy tdury. 

P1115. 4 (2 ), arrange this line — 2 TH a.onpd xGuwr w@ tod SavTod 
yiod. 

P. 115. 8 (2), éxetvoc dyPpwxor [elo] — the accent of the enclitic 


must ataipsec. The sentence is better arranged thus, éxetvo: of 
dviowrot, or of dviowxot 

P. 41. 10 [2Aégayre ett] éhegdytt, the penult is acuted and the en- 
clitic retains its accent. 

P. 152. 8 III, [ xePapwdety | zPapwosty, 

P. 60. [ dsacalhwy} Osaaahdady, 

P. 59, devvac—no such word. 

P. 231. otvnz:—genitive is cos or ewes. 

. 192. | ade xs w) adixéu, 

P. 98. [ xépdwy | xe poy, 

rahaiw, perf. (xexdda:za ), 

opera, pf. ( wpeya), 

rhyoow, (xéxAnya) 2. pf. ninhnya, 

xetpw ( xéxapxa. ), 


cxetvot, 





nivw (nmwow) rlopat, 

' , »# 4 . 
ZinTw ( ztTwaw ) megovuat, 
nthiw (xhjaw) xAsvoopat or TAsvaodpat, 
dpdw (dpacw) évopat, 

‘ ‘ ‘ , i 
tontw (togw) torticw, 

, f ; 

tpéixw (tétpoga) tétpora, 


fadiiw (fadicw) fut. in mid. form Badr dpa, 
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fodw (fojew) foxcouat, 
yeldw (ysidow) yehdoopar, 
ctydw (ayyow) ayycopat, 
Ctwrdw (s:w77Gw) cLwTy Comat, 
adpaptdvy (duaptycw) dpaptycopat, 
va vy 
dow (aw) doopat, 

MN i! i ; -..' 
d.wxw (wFw) commonly Otwzopat, 

om : 

Savpdaltw (cw) Savydeopna:, 
zdpyw (xap@) xapodpat, 
zhatw =(xhavow) xiadcopat and ziavaodpat. 
dpgtiwoye (dugiiaw) apged, 
dvakioxw there is another form of the ao. dvddwce, 
yanio (now) yane. 1. a0. (éydunaa) eyqpa., 


Hilo pf. [rePeAnxa | RAEAHxa, 
ehahyvw | cAdow | 220 pf. [jAaza] hij haxa, 


zpepdyvupe [xpsudow| xpend, 

pélho pf. [mendsdqjza] ao. for pf. éudddqea. 

Odxvw pf. | Ofdyxa}. 

cipvw 2. a0. [etapov)]  erepor, 

titpwoxw pf. |tétpwza}, 

iatiw [:ow| dopa, pf. [jakxa) edydoxa, 

Cevyvume pif. [&euxa], 
as dxoow = 2, pf. | 7x0a}, 

[arate | ‘OTN, [ Tidere | Thee, | d(808.)] dion. 
[éerdpyy| is not used, 

tyetpw pf. [jyepxe]. 

hobw pf. [Aghovza], 

andwy, ovos, also Gen, is dydod¢, 

dadzs has the lon, Gen. in e«w—fro¢ and ov are later. 

yépaz (atos) the gen. is aos contr. ws. 

toxtw, an irregular verb, with tenses unknown in classic 
Greek, still remains in this work asa paradigm of regular con- 
jugation. The dialectic forms are erroneously declined, as well as 
verbs of the second conjugation. In “Anthon’s Greek Grammar,” 
in which errors of the same kind occur, as in the Greek Lessons, he 
has substituted foviéow for zoztw, as the model of conjuyation, 
retaining the imaginary tenses and rare forms, and rejecting, or 
rather omitting what belongs to the regular formation. 

GREEK ACCENT. 


fs ‘ Lae 
[ detxvode ] OStKAYV, 


Accent is, of course, most important in teaching the language of 


the most polished people of their age. Professor Porson, the hellenist 
and critic in his Not. ad Medeam, says: “Si quis igitur vestrum 
ad accuratam Graecarum literarum scientiam aspirat, is prolabilem 
sibi accentuum rationem quam maturrime comparet.” Another 
equally high authority, the Rev. John Day Collins, D. D., Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford, Head Master of the Grammar 
School of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove, etc., etc. expresses 
a similar opinion, as follows: “Ihough we do not read Greek “by its 
own accents, yet a knowledge of them is a neccessary part of the 
education of any one who would be ascholar. They are most im- 
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portant in distinguishing different words; they are constantly a 
guide to the quantity of terminations and penultimas; they are 
intimately bound up with the whole structure of the language, and 
we must study accentuation which is an essential element in this 
language, precisely as we study its etymology or its prosody.” The 
Rev. Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M. A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, who has rendered important service to the study of Greek 
in schools, says in the preface to his “Progressive Greek Delec- 
tus” “Accuracy is indispensable to the highest classical attain- 
ments. It would have saved Schneider from writing ‘<poidew and 
‘ero for xpotacy and fero, in Xenophon ; Heindorf from conjecturing 
dzolavdpevot instead of dzodabeavres in Plato, Phaedr. p. 234 B., or 
deriying éeréov from (ds?v Theaatet. p. 202 E., and Stalbaum from 


We are gratified to add in this connection, that a Southern young 
man, William Alexander Murison, the son of one of our most 
eminent merchants, J. B. Murison, has taken the prize at Chelten- 
ham College, England, for the best translation from Arnold’s History 
of Rome into Greek prose. We have examined this essay critically and 
find it inevery respect, classically and gramatically correct. Also 
master Boyd, a kinsman of F.B. Ernest, Esq., another of our esteem- 
ed merhants, having berne the palm in @ recent competitive examin-' 
ation in classical and other studies at a school in England has re- 
ceived the degree of Associate of Arts from the University of Oxford. 
Such young men will return to aid us in maintaining a correct stan- 
dard of classical scholarship in the South. 

We have thus cited a few of the errors which occur in these works, 
which have so long been forced upon Southern schools, only because 
some more authentic work has not been prepared and presented. 
We by no means condemn these works as incurably defective. In 
many respects they are admirable hand books. Their arrangement 
is excellent, their rales clear, their authorities indisputable. They 
may be rendered in every respect worthy of use by publishing an 
amended edition. At present however they inculcate error and im- 
pair the classical standard of the country in which they are used, 
Let pot the section from which this exposition of error proceeds 
constitute a reason why its objection should not be. weighed and 
accepted in the same spirit in which it is tendered. The object of 
the author is scholastic reform not hypercritical pedantry. Let us 
have anew edition of Anthon or let some scholar prepare similar 
works on which the profession of teachers can rely implicitly. 


——0: 
ART. XIV.—CHRISTMAS AND OLD SANTA CLAUS. 


December with his rosy face, his snowy beard, his mantled shoul- 
der, his sweet, fresh, frosty breath is with us once again. We hear 
his footsteps among the dried leaves of the forest and his voice in 
the blustry north wind. His laugh echoes over the brown plains 
and chilled streams, he tosses into the lap of Nature his visiting 
card of hoarfrost on which is written “Winter.” Winter— 
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When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd blows his rail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall 

And milk comes frozen in the pail. 


Yet the winter thus described by Shakspeare, is scarcely that of 
his favored clime, where tie foot of the ice king passes so lightly 
over our plains that the tender grasses have only to hide away in 
half-sheltered nooks to escape him entirely; where the rose, though 
chilled, defiantly blooms in his path; where the scarlet cones of the 
beautiful magnolia rear themselves from the midst of its glistening 
foliage like the glowing tents of some fairy army encamped among 
iis branches, where our hedges are green, our orange groves gol- 
den with fruit, the forests still clad in verdure, and our gardens gay 
with unblighted blossoms. We feel here but the renewed vigor and 
strength which winter brings; none of its desolation. Our Southern 
winter monach wears a crown of eternal verdure, his frosty lip bears 
a sunny smile, his chilly feet tread on flowers and his pale mantle 
is fastened with a rose. 

On the twenty-first of this month the sun is said to reach its low- 
est decline at the winter solstice, and on the twenty-second enters 
the sign of Capricornus or the Goat, This little clambering animal 
symbolizes the climbing or ascent of the sun which on this date 
begins anew its upward journey, and continues until the twenty- 
first of June, when its highest altitude at the summer solstice is 
attained. Spenser makes beautiful allusion to this in the seventh 
Canto of his “Faerie Queene,” where, after describing November, he 
says: 

And after him came next the chill December 

Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember; 

His Saviours birth so much his mind did glad. 
Upon a shaggy bearded qoat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender yeares, 
They say was nourisht by th’ Iman mayd; 

And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peeres. 


December the generous! who brings us the stored fruits, the 
vintaged grape, the glowing health, the evening lamp, the song and 
jest and story; the longest night and the shortest day, and whose 
midnight stars ef its last hour are the tapers which burn at the head 
and feet of the dead Old Year. 

December the Benefactor ! who sends white fingered Charity to 
knock at the heart of Opulence, as he sits at his well filled board or 
glowing hearth, and bid him remember the Poor. 

December the merry! with his wassail bowl, his Lord of misrule; 
his garlanded halls, his joyous carols, his jovial feasts, his Christmas 
chimes, his New Years Eve, his mistletoe bough, his troops of glad 
children and his jolly, full handed old Santa Claus! 

Old Santa Claus! who does not feel athrill of delight quivering 
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through his heart as his eye meets the name of the patron Saint of 
his childhood? With the tones of long hushed Christmas bells, with 
the sweet langh and expectant faces of little children, with the 
crackling fires and blazing logs in wide old country chimneys, with 
wonderful tales of reindeer steeds and toy laden sledges, with un- 
failing kindness and generosity and jollity lives old Santa Claus in 
the memory of those whose days of their youth are among the 
things that were. 

W hat visions of bygone innocence come with the remembrance of 
the Christmas Eves of long ago! How our years fall away from us 
as we recall the “auld lang syne.” We seem again to dream our 
dreams upon a pillow smoothed by a mothers gentle hand; the puri- 
ty of existence is unbartered, life is all beautiful. We start awake 
at the earliest dawn. In the grey light dimly visible hangs the 
well filled stocking by the chimney. Tn the mor ning silence we can 
almost hear the beating of a little heart. The eager eyes with 
half-frightened glance, survey for a moment the mysterious 
treasure, then comes the patter of tiny feet across the bedroom 
floor. What is cold or gloom, or darkness now? The prize is in 
our hands, the reward for “being goud” for ever and ever so long, 
old Santa Claus has bestowed upon us! Has after life with its 
doubts, its anxieties, its hopes, its crowned ambitions, its struggles 
and its successes ever brought us a pleasure so pure, a prize more 
precious than the Christmas stocking of our childhood? Oh! ashes 
of roses, what sweetness is in thy dust ! 

The origin of our Santa Ylnns, is of course, directly traceable to the 
good Saint Nicholas of old, Archbishop of Myra, who belonged ‘to 
o fourth century of the Christian era. The city of Patara, in Ly- 
cia, a large and ancient province of Asia Minor, in which St. Paul is 
said to have planted the faith, was his birthplace. It would seem 
that our more modern Saint has degenerated somewhat from the 
sanctimonious status of His illustrious predecessor, of whom it is 
affirmed, by grave and reverend chroniclers, that even in his infan- 
cy so imbued was he with the spirit of holiness that on Wednesday 
and Friday, the appointed fast days of the Church, be refused to be 
suckled. 

His early life was consecrated to religion in the Monastery of 
Sion, near Myra, where his fervor, zeal, self-denial and noble 
charity at length elevated him to the position of Abbct. Subse- 
quently the Archbishoric of the Metropolitan Church falling vacant, 
Nicholas, the Abbot, was elected to the exalted position, 
which he held until his death. He was buried in his own Cath- 
edral at ae a, the capital of Lycia, which was an archiepiscopal see 
of great dignity, situated three miles from Pats ira, his birthplace,and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, Here his re lies. were sac redly 
treasured until, as ye ancient chronicle informs us, “ certain mer- 
chants of Bari, a seaport in the Kingdom of Naples, situate on the 
Adriatic Gulf, sailed in three ships to Lycia, and watching an oppor- 
tunity when no Mohometans were about, went to the church in 
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which the remains of St. Nicholas wore kept, which church stood in 
a desert place three miles from the sea, and was guarded by a small 
community of monks.” They broke open the marble coffin in which 
lay the sacred bones, and though the alarm was given and the inhab- 
itants pursued them to the shore, the bold robbers reached their 
ships in safety with their precious spoil, and setting sail landed at 
Bari and deposited the hallowed dust in the church of St. Stephen. 
On the first day marvellous cures were effected upon invalids who 
crowded to the tomb, and since then the burial place of St. Nicholas 
of Bari has been famous for pilgrimages.” 

He is one of the most renowned and honored of all the Saints— 
many churches and altars have been erected to his mgnory, one of 
which was built by the Emperor Justinian at Cons’*@tinople, and 
for ages the Greek and Latin churches have held his memory in the 
greatest veneration. Bari, where his bones rest, has its own ancient 
and magnificent Cathedral, far surpassed by the splendid grandeur 
of the church of St. Nicholas; and in England, it is said, three hun- 
dred and seventy-two churches are named in his honor, while the 
feast or festa of St. Nicholas in Southern Italy is one of the most 
remarkable of the country. Pilgrims, with staffs entwined with the 
olive or the paim, and bearing a gourd, flock to the shrine of the 
great Saint to drink of the magical water which oozes through the 
native rock which forms his tomb. The most miraculous powers 
are attributed to this water, and those who journey thither drag their 
diseased or crippled forms uncomplainingly along, borne up by their 
belief that at the shrine of St. Nicholas they have but to drink and 
to be healed. 

He is especially esteemed as the Patron Saint of children,(the MS. 
book of Festivals at Sarum declares) because “he not only made 
their instruction a part of his pastoral care, but because he always 
retained the virtues, the meekness, the simplicity without guile or 
malice, and the humility of his tender age; and in his very infancy 
devoted himsetf to God by a heroic piety.” 

That this character scarcely accords with the jolly little Saint, 
who is supposed to come down our chimneys on Christmas Eve, we 
must admit. Yet it is just possible that the term Santa Claus is a 
corruption per syncope of the more dignified title of Saint Nicholas. 
Saint Nicholas, rapidly spoken, particularly in the “bad cold 
tongue,” gives us very nearly the pronunciation, which we 
are familiar with, viz: Saint ’iclas. It has been suggest- 
ed that it was a compound title formed of Spanish ana Ger- 
man words, Santa, (Spanish,) and Claus, (German.) I find no au- 
thority, however, for this, as Santa is the Spanish for a female saint, 
and Claus, or Klaus, sounds much more like Dutch than German. In 
Germany the Christmas Saint is termed Ariss-kinkle, a corruption of 
Christ-kindlein—Infant Christ,—whe fills the stockings of all good 
children while Pels Nichol, or Nitholas with the fur, is supposed to 
be a sort of avenging Saint, who visits the stockings of naughty 
children and puts in them a birch rod as an evidence of their bad 
behavior. While the personel of these Saints is similar to that of 
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our own, their titles bear no resemblance to that which we 
accord to our Christmas patron. The etymology of the 
name, however, is a matter of which I am totally ignorant, and 
for aught I know, it is a direct importation from Holland, brought 
over by some of the glorious Dutchmen in the ancient days of York. 
There is something particularly Dutch but delightful, in the portrait 
drawn of him in a well known poem— 


‘*When what to my wondering eyes should appear 
But a minature sleigh and eight tiny reindeers; 
With a little old driver so jolly and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 


He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
His eyes how they twinkled, his dimples how merry, 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry. 

His broad little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as snow; 

A stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And its smoke encircled his head like a wreath. 

He was chubby and plump a right jolly old elf, 

And I couldn't help laughing in spite of myself.” 


As I quote it from memory I may not bave done the picture jus- 
tice, but this is owr Santa Claus—the genial, jolly, genesous Saint 
loved and longed for by all American children. St. Nicholas having 
been adopted by the Russian nation av their patron, it may be from 
them we receive our ideas of a white-bearded, fur-mounted, snow- 
showered little fellow, who, loaded with toys and bonbons and 
books, and “the very things most wished for all the year round,” 
and blesses the awakening children of every merry Christmas, 

Nowhere has this mysterious personage ever been more lavish of 
his stores tnan in our own Southland in former times. Though his 
sleigh and reindeer were needless incumbrances in our genial clime, 
he always managed to descend our chimneys bountifully laden with 
the choicest gifts and the most generous blessings for all. “The 
round world and all that therein is,” he seemed to have visited in 
order to gratify each taste and fancy. Though the arm of Mars has 
since been thrust between Old Santa Claus and many a Christmas 
greeting, we believe the little stockings have continued to be hung 
in full faith “by the chimney with care,,’ and have rarely failed to 
receive some ‘token of loving kindness, though the olden bounty has 
much diminished. 

There are numerous legends connected with the original St. Nich- 
olas relating to his munificence and well chosen charities. One of 
these runneth thus: A nobleman in the town of Patara had three 
daughters, upon whom he was enable to bestow marriage portions, 
being reduced to extreme poverty. In his distress he was about to 
abandon them to a career of sin, but Saint Nicholas, who was pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, hearing that they were all in danger of 
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starvation and threatened degredation, determined secretly to re- 
lieve them. At night he approached the house, anxious to benefit 
them without being known as their benefactor. The moon suddenly 
shone out from behind a cloud and revealed to him an open window 
near wnich the unhappy father sat. Saint Nicholas, through this 
window, cast a purse of gold, which fell at the father’s feet and en- 
abled him to portion off his eldest daughter. Thé next night" the 
Saint threw in another purse of gold, which gave a dowry to the 
second daughter; but on the third night the grateful parent watched 
for his unknown friend, and as the third purse of gold was:about to 
be thrown he caught his benefactor by the robe and fell at his feet. 
saying: “Oh! Nicholas! servant of God! why seek to hide thyself?” 
The Saint bestowed upon him the purse, but exacted of him a 
promise that he would inform no one of the source of his relief. 
From this incident in his life is supposed to have sprung the time- 
honored custom of the heads of families on Christmas Eve placing 
little gifts in the shoes or stockings of the younger members; and “in 
convents it was formerly the custom for young lady boarders to 
place silk stockings at the door of the apartment of the Abbess with 
@ paper recommending themselves to ‘Great St. Nicholas of her 
chamber.’ The next morning they were summoned together to wit- 
ness the results of the liberality of the Saint, who had bountifully 
filled the stockings with sweetmeats. From the same incident of 
the three purses, the Book of Days furthermore relates that St. Nich- 
olas is often represented bearing three golden balls, the iatter em- 
blem forming the well known pawn broker’s sign, which, with con- 
siderable probability, is traced to this origin. He is regarded as 
the special patron of virgins and sailors as well as children. Scholars 
were also under his protection, and from the circumstances of these 
being anciently denominated clerks, the fraternity of parish clerks 
placed themselves likewise under the guardianship of St. Nicholas. 
He even came to be regarded as the patron of robbers, from an 
alleged adventure with thieves whom he compelled to restore some 
stolen goods to their proper owners.” 

It has always seemed to me that the semi-solitude of a country 
life was most favorable to the happy belief in Old Santa Claus, 
which forms so large a portion of childish joy. There, where the 
fireplace is not yet entirely banished, where the fire is of wood and 
Christmas is more wintry than in cities, the merry-faced Saint may 
reign supreme. There, chilhood may cherish its faith in him undis- 
mayed by the wise looks and arch smiles of that certain class of 
children who profess to know all things and to believe in nothing. 
It may clasp its little hands and sit before the glowing coals and 
indulge all its bright fancies about the wonderful gift-giver, his 
marvelous “ team,” and all the probable perils which may attend his 
descent of the sooty chimney. It may open its eyes wide in its 
self-examination on Christmas Eve, in the endeavor to remember if 
it has been as “good as it could,” if it has been dutiful, tidy, diligent 
and obedient as Santa Claus requires all childhood to be. It may 
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dream sweetly of its reward, and sink to its pure slumbers to awake 
and find its dreams fulfilled. It may find in each new treasure which 
rolls:from the overflowing stocking a new incentive to be all that is 
excellent in a little child, all that is precious to a parent, all that is 
pleasing to its God. Let it dream. The rude awakening will come 
soon enough. What is its belief in Santa Claus more than an assured 
faith in the reward of virtue—a confident trust that approval waits 
on worth? What is it ever to childhood after all but this? What 
is it to children of a larger growth but a joyous self-abnegation in 
concealing their own share, after the.example of the generous Arch- 
bishop of old, in the benefits whick fall to the lotof others? For my 
own part, | have no sympathy with those too excellent people who 
would banish this sweet and beautiful illusion from a child’s life asa 
pernicious thing. It is a superstition, they cry; a falsehood and idle 
belief, and they shake it radely from a little ones heart even as they 
would shake a worm from their rose tree. God help them! Are 
they as ready to root out the tar greater evils whose tide is con- 
atantly “setting in” to a child’s heart? Do they not permit him to 
have faith in the idlest pomps and vanities, faith in the frivolties of 
fashion, faith in the advantages of meretricious surroundings, faith 
in a thousand things that are baneful, while they deprive him of his 
innocent joy in honoring Old Santa Claus? Do we ever see a child 
not believing in him, who does not envy the unalloyed delight of the 
credulous little one who does believe in him? 

It must have been of an old fashioned country home and a most 
charming one at that, that Walter Scott writes in his celebrated de- 
scription of Christmas Eve of yore in Marmion which closes with the 
lines — 

‘*England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
"Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
"T'was Christmas teld the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


Certain dishes seem in the olden time, and even at the present day, 
to be particularly appropriated to the Christmas feasts: 


‘‘'The wassail round in good brown bowls 
Garnished with ribbons blithely trowl’s, 
There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Plum parridge stood and Christmas-pye 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce 

At such high tide the savoury goose.” 


The plum pudding is still considered one of the necessary accom- 
paniaments to a Christmas dinner, and mince pie among the general- 
ity of American housekeepers is the unfailing portion of Christmas 
cooking. “The savory goose” is, in our country superceded by the 
more savory turkey, and his stuffing of sweet scented herbs. The 
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egg hot of England, and the het pint of Scotland, in America is 
replaced by egg nog and mulled wine, a libation very similar to that 
which filled the ancient “wassail bowl,” save that our revel cup is 
composed of something a little stronger than cider. Spiced ale in 
some portions of the old country was once the favorite beverage, 
and though it seems hot liquors were a Christmas speciality, our 
more ancient ancestors probably did not always consider the heating 
@ necessary process before imbibing. 


‘‘Lordling, Christmas loves good drinking, 
Wines of Gascoigrfe, France, Anjou 

English ale that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors old and new.” 


It is no doubt in commenoration of the olden custom of gracing 
the Christmas board with a boars head that many of our modern 
tables at this season of festivity consider a roast pig an indispen 
sable adornment for the occasion. We are all familiar with his crisp, 
brown, crackling skin—his diminutive tail daintily curled, his ears 
erect, his open mouth filled with an ear of corn or an apple, and the 
dish whereon he lies adorned with sprouts of green, the whole mak- 
ing a sort of modern caricature of his valued and dignified ancestor 
all of the olden time. The peacock among the dishes of yore is said 
to have ranked only second to the boars head in the estimation of 
Christmas caterers and epicures. It was served with great display 
and expense, and was occasionally dished up in a pie, at one end 
of which his magnificent tail stood up unfolded in all its splendor, at 
the other his beautiful head with its plumed crest. 

In Christmas the mistletoe, the Holly, the Bay and the Ivy have 
held first rank. 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
And the Barons retainers were blithe and gay 
Keeping the Christmas holiday. 


Says the old ballad, and to this day the mistletoe, with its druidical 
‘associations, is eagerly sought for to adorn the Christmas halls. In 
our own country the arbor vite, the cedar and the manolia are 
chiefly used for decorative purposes, and sometimes the |aurel and 
the ivy are twined on pillar or festuoned on shining wall. 
Christmas ! with what hallowed associations the word goes ring- 
ing like a chime down through the aisles of memory, and up, up, 
among the garlanded pillars, the wax lights, the glowing hearths 
the scent of cedars of a day gone by! How its echoes uscend the 
hills of love, and float down into lovely groves, and awaken For- 
giveness from his slumbers, and send Loving Kindness to set 
open the door of the heart! Though its festivitiesare conceded to 
be but modified revels of the Roman Saturnalia, it is, apart from its 
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feasts and rejoicings a time which few among us fail to “keep holv.” 
With the return of that season when shepherds watched their flucks 
by night, comes the renewal of broken ties, the firmer cementing 
of tender friendships, a burnishing of the pure gold of domestic af- 
fection, and the angel of the heart chanting “Peace and good Will.” 
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ART. XV.— THE MISSISSIPPI AND MEXICAN GULF SHIP 
CANAL. 


VALLEY OF fHE MISSISSIPII. 


The Mississippi river drains a territory of a million and a quarter 
square miles. ‘The great valley embraces only about one-third of 
our national domain, yet it is larger than all Europe, without Rus- 
sia, Sweden and Norway. From the source of the Alleghany, in_ 
western New York, to the source of the Missouri, near South Pass, 
is sixteeh hundred miles—as far as from London to the Caucagus, 
A line drawn from Lae Travers, the northernmost point of the Mis- 
sissippi, to the Balize, would reach, on the map, from Paris to Sardia. 
The Mississippi Valley is six times larger than France, over seven 
times larger than Spain, over eleven times larger than Great Britain. 
Within this immense area are thirteen entire States, and parts of 
six other States; four entire territories and a part of another terri- 
tory. British India, with its population of one hundred and thirty 
million souls is not so large by an area equal to Pennsylunnia 
and Virginia together; China proper with a population of two hundred 
and four million souls, is larger by only one-third. The Valley of 
the Mississippi already contains fifteen millions of people. In a 
very few decades it will contain fifty millions. It is destined to 
become the centre of population, wealth and power of the human 
race, 

The Mississippi Valley lies between the 30th and 50th degrees of 
north latitude. It is in the track of commerce, of civilization—in “the 
course of empire” By this track comes the sun directly to cheer 
world. It is within a belt of the earth straddling the 40th degree 
of vorth latitude, that the greatest mass of land surrounds the world, 
and where the continents most nearly approach. Within this belt, 
from the 30th to the 50th deg., four-fifths of the human race are assem- 
bled, here the civilized nations, ot whom we possess any history, 
bave succeeded one another, commencing at the farthest extremity of 
Asia, and forming a zodiac towards the setting sun. This succession 
has flowed onward in an even course, undulating along an isother- 
mal line, until in our time the ring is about to close around the 
earth’s circumference, by the arrival of the American nation on the 
coast of the Pacific, which looks over into Asia,” On the south side 
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of this belt, in the Eastern Hemisphere, is the Mediterranean; over 
against the Mediterranean sea, in the Western Hemisphere, is the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the head of the former is the delta of the Nile; 
at the head of the latter is the delta of the Mississippi — the 
two most wonderful rivers of the world, embouching in almost 
the same latitude, but running from directly opposite directions, 
and characterized by many similar as also by widely different pecu- 
liarities. New Orleans is the vis-a-vis of Grand Cairo. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The grand physical feature of the Mississippi Valley is that mag- 
nificent river which affords a moving and liquid highway to the mil- 
lions dwelling on its banks. The Missouri is three times longer 
than the Danube, the Mississippi is five times longer than the Rhine. 
Only when we express these lengths in figures ‘and compare them 
with the familiar standards of the Old World do we realize the mag- 
nitude of the Father of Waters. A circular line drawn through 
New Orleans and the head-waters of the Mississippi and its great 
tributaries would reach a quarter way round the globe. At the base 
of the Great Pyramid I once heard an Englishman boast that large 
vessels could navigate the Thames a distance of ninety miles; he 
would not believe that a steamboat can run up the Mississippi 1370 
miles, and then turning into the mouth of another river run up 3000 
miles more to Fort Benton The Mississippi and its affluents furnish 
16,500 miles of river navigation, making an aggregate of more 
than our entire coast line, including Aliaska. The entire commerce 
of the Mississippi Valley amounts to about $2,000,000,000 annually, 
equal to three times the whole foreign commerce of the United States. 


ARTIFICIAL CONNEXIONS. 


That is not all. A ship eanal less than one mile long between 
Lae Travers and the Big Stone, in Minnesota, would unite the waters 
of the Mississippi with those of the great Red river of the North, 
navigable 700 miles to Lake Winnepig. From Lake Winnepig tho 
Saskatchawan furnishes an additional 700 miles of navigation to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. The Union of the Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers, by means of a ship canal, or of the Illinois and the Chi- 
cago, would also connect the waters of the Mississippi with those 
of the great interior lakes of the Continent. 

Let the eye follow the Mississippi down the map and you will see 
that, at a point 10 miles below New Orleans and 120 above 
Southwest Pass, Lake Borgne approaches within five miles, and 
by means of a deep bayou within two and a half miles of the 
Mississippi. Lake Borgne is the western prolongation of Mis- 
sissippi Sound. Both of them contain ten feet of water at ordi- 
nary low tide and about twelve feet with a full tide. Into 
cr near the Mississippi Sound, empty the Pearl, Pascagoula, 
Alabama, Tombigbee, Chattahouche, Flint and many smaller 
* rivers, affording an aggregate of at least 7000 miles of navigable 
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water. The Pascagoula alone affords 1300 miles of river navigation, 
now made available by the ship canal through the shell reef at its 
mouth. 


Cut this narrow isthmus between Lake Borgne and the Mississippi 
and all these rivers become virtually tributaries to the Mississippi. 
These seven thousand miles of inland navigation would thereby be 
added to the 16,500 of the Mississippi, or of twice that number 
when steamers shall be able torun from the Mississippi out upon 
the great lakes and into the Red river of the North. 

To cut this narrow isthmus of land between the Mississippi and 
Lake Borgne—to make this cut off into the deep water of the Gulf, 
one hundred and twenty miles above Southwest Pass, is the object 
of the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal Company. Look 
over the entire map of the Union—is there another point where, from 
the physical conformation, it is possible to produce, by means of so 
short a canal, such grand results? 


NEW ORLEANS 


Is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, one hundred and 
thirty miles above Southwest Pass. Her position is imperiai. The 
glorious necessities of physical geography would #lone make her 
great. Within ten years, half the grain produced in the Mississippi 
Valley, will inevitably seek a market through New Urleans. She is 
the gate through which untold wealth and unnumbered millions mnst 
come and go. 


It is cheaper to float the heavy and bulky products of the West 
down stream to market, than to transport them up hill by rail. By 
virtue of this simple proposition, New Orleans claims the commerce 
of the Mississippi Valley, especially the grain trade. The great 
commercial cities of our country are rivals for that immense and 
constantly increasing commerce. To gain it, New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Cincinvati have covered the whole northern part of 
the great valley, with a network of railroads. For a time it seemed 
as if the freight car was about to replace the steamboat, the barge 
the flat boat. But experience has demonstrated that water, and 
especialiy river, navigation, affords greater advantages, to a greater 
number of people, at lower rates, and with greater tonnage capac- 
ity than any kind of land transportation. 

Trade like water, will flow in the lowest channel. Establish the 
fact that grain can be carried a cent per bushel cheaper by one route 
than by another, and all other things being equal, the cheaper route 
will get the business. 

A steam tug can safely take down the Mississippi four barges 
loaded with 200,000 bushels of wheat. It would require 600 cars 
and at least thirty locomotives to transport the same quantity of 
grain by rail. Wheat can be carried from St. Louis to New York 
via New Orleans at a saving of eleven days in time and six cents 
freight per bushel over every other route. The saving from St. 
Louis to Liverpool is twenty days time, and twenty-six cents freight 
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per bushel. The New Orleans Elevator has a capacity of 150,000 
bushels, and handles grain about one-third cheaper than it is han- 
dled in Chicago. 

The barge business is indeed fast revolutionizing freight and 
transportation upon the Mississippi. The barges are managed just 
: like freight cars, dropped here and there for loading or discharging, 
as occasion may require. ‘The tug doesall the work. It carries fuel 
for the entire route. It makes no lorg stops. By economizing time 
it almost equals the speed of the steamboat. A very few men 
manage a whole fleet. The rate of insurance should be much lower 
than on steamboats. The danger of accident is less. These enor- 
mous carriers transport grain from St. Louis to New Orleans for the 
trifle of ten cents per bushel. They carry emigrants back for $3, 
with all the baggage they choose to take. 

At Bonnet Carre some thirty miles above New Orleans the Mis- 
sissippi seems about to plunge into Lake Ponchartrain. Suddenly 
the great flood sweeps southward and flows away grandly to the sea, 
skirting tie shallow and treacherous lake and passing only about 
five miles from Lake Borgne. On this narrow shelf of land between 
the river and Lake Pontchartrain, only about six miles wide, is 
built the city of New Orleans. The crescent shaped levee with its 
miles of steambogts and shipping, protects the city from overflow 
during high water. There the business of New Orleans is transac- 
ted. The great warehouses and cotton presses front on the levee. 

The bank of the river is in fact a naturai wharf. There is enough 
roonffor many times the shipping that now visits the port. Artifi- 
cial docks would not be required even for a city of ten times the 
present population. New Urleans can easily and cheaply be drained 
back into Lake Ponchartrain. The shorter the draining canal the 
better. 

When the river is high, streams of fresh water are permitted to 
run down the gutters of the streets leading back from the river. 
With a trifling expenditure the city could be thus purified, cooled 
and made healthy during the whole year. 

So much for the location of New Orleans, and that immense 
region of the Mississippi Valley, which fromthe necessities of phys- 
ical geograpby must look to her for an entrepot. The improvements 
in the navigation of the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries, the 
the completion of adirect and almost air line railroad to New York 
by the building of the New Orleans, Mobile and Chattanooga road; 
the extension of the Opelousas railroad to Texas, and ultimately to 
the Pacific, enly 1360 miles from New Orleans—all of which pro- 
jects are now either in process ef execution or to be undertaken in 
the immediate future—wi!l make New Orleans the New York of the 
South, and secure to her soon a million of inhabitants. Her lines of 
steamships already run to the Florida and Texas ports, to Havana, 
Baltimore, New York, Boston, Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg and Bre- 
men Buta few years more and she will have regular lines to 
Southern Europe, Asia, Rio Janeiro, Laguira, Chagres and other 
West Indian, Central and South American ports, Reciprocity in 
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trade, or at least a revision of our commercial treaties, with all the 
foreign powers, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, would contribute 
enormously to the commerce of New Orleans. 

New Orleans is the natural market for Mississippi, Alabama, 
Southwestern Georgia, and Western Florida. During the year end- 
ing the 3lst of August last, she received by water via Mississippi 
Sound and Lake Pontchartrain, from Mobile 67,043 bales of cotton, 
from Montgomery, 8,559 bales, from Florida, 5770 bales. During 
the same time she received from the Gulf coast and mainly from 
Southern Mississippi 37,000,000 feet of lumber and timber, 24,000 
barrels of rosin, 300,000 barrels of charcoal, 35,000 barrels of oys« 
ters, and nearly all the bricks, sand, wood and shingles either used 
or sold in the city. These four States comprise a region larger than 
France,much larger than Great Britain and Ireland, and constantly in- 
creasing in commerce, wealth and population. They look to the West 
for supplies of provisions, furniture and machinery. They would 
be glad to furnish in return, not only cotton and naval stores, but 
also inhaustible supplies of cheap and durable lumber. 

The cost of transporting heavy and bulky products across the 
city of New Orleans, between the Mississippi and lake Pontchar- 
train, amounts almost to a prohibition. In the case of lumber 
which, next to cotton and grain, should be the chief staple in the 
commerce of the city, it is a positive prohibition. Could the al- 
ready immense trade between the Western States and southern 
Missisoippi, Alabama, southwestern Georgia and West Florida be 
direct, could steamboats load at St. Louis and Cincinnati directly 
for Mobile, Selma, Montgomery and Columbus, who can doubt that 
it would increase enormously, and that the whole country would be 
benefitted thereby ? 


OBSTACLES TO THE GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Many and great as are the natural advantages of New Orleans, 
still she cannot rely upon them alone. They must be improved by 
artificial means. In the rear of the city, it will be seen by refer- 
ence to the accompanying map, ure two canals terminating in Lake 
Pontchartrain. The heads or basins of these canals, where 
vessels are loaded and unloaded, are nearly a mile back from the 
Mississippi. The canals are about six miles long. They were 
originaly sixty feet wide and seven feet deep, that being the maxi- 
mum depth of water available for navigation in Lake Pontchartrain, 
and, for a distance of several miles, at the eastern end of the Rigo- 
lets. The New Basin Canal is now being widened to one hundred 
feet. The Pontchartrain railroad also extends from the levee to 
Lake Pontchartrain. 

By these three round-about andexpensive routes, with the excep- 
tion of a single line of steamers to the Florida ports. New Orleans 
carries on her extensive commerce with the lake and gulf ports east 
of the Mississippi. Very light draft vessels from Texas and the 
West Indies, also sometimes avail themselves of the canals. 
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On the 20th of November of this year, there were thirty-four 
arrivals of vessels of all kinds by the two canals; the day previons 
there were twenty. The arrivals in the two basins exceed, in num- 
ber, those of the river port, The vessels are heavily loaded with 
tar, turpentine, rosin, building materials, with occasional cargoes of 
eattle and cotton. Several lines of steambeats are also engaged in 
the same trade. Extensive as is this commerce it would be enor- 
mously increased could these same vessels come directly into the 
Mississippi and load and unload their cargoes where the great vol- 
ume of business in New Orleans is transacted. The Mississippi and 
Mexican Gulf Ship Canal will enable them to do this at a saving 
not.only of the cost of trans-shipment, of drayage,-the expense of 
frequent handling and the damage therefrom, but also of about 
fifteen miles in distance, or about thirty miles in the round trip. 

The Pontchartrain railroad-transported in 1867, the equivalent of 
1,100,000 barrels of freight. The steamboats and sailing vessels 
running into the canals must have carried, at least, an equal amount, 
exclusive of lumber and building materials. The canals charge 374 
cents toll per registered ton. The receipts of the Pontchartrain 
road during the same year were, from freight $84,583 73; from pas- 
sengers $74,293 50. The cost of drayage greatly exceeded the 
receipts of the railroad and the canals together. The proposed 
canal would save much of this enormous outlay. It need not be 
supposed that it would injure the existingroutes. Let New Orleans 
grgw as she should, and these routes would be used to the 
full capacity. The local business and the trade of Lake Pontchar- 
train would alone sustain them. Wherever a new route is opened 
trade is sure to be proportionally increased. Wherever a burden is 
removed, commerce from its inherent expansive power, is sure to be 
enlarged in volume. This transhipment of products is an enormous 
burden upon the commerce of New Orleans, and an impediment to 
her growth. 

A second obstacle in the way of the prosperity of New Orleans, 
is the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. The millions of people 
dwelling on the banks of the Mississippi and its tributaries demand 
that this great outlet shall be kept open to a depth of at least twen- 
ty feet. To that the National government is already pledged. Lib- 
eral appropriations have been made for that purpose. A powerful 
excavator has been constructed under the superintendence of Gen. 
McAlester. He has authority to construct two more if necessary. 
Parties interested in other and impracticable schmes, the 
object of which is to get fat jobs at the expense of the people, 
ridicule the plan adopted by the Engineer Department. The 
excavator will no doubt prove a complete success. Even should it 
fail, other and effective means will be employed to secure the desired 
depth of water at the river mouth. The operations have thus far 
been confined to Pass a Loutre. 

* The third disadvantage ef New Orleans is the distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles from Southwest Pass. The cost of towage 
upon sailing vessels up and down is $1 75 per ton. The aggregate of 
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arrivals of sea going vessels last year, was 159 ships, 166 barks, 
112 brigs and 576 schooners. A slight estima‘e will show the enor- 
mous tax imposed upon the commerce of the city by this high rate 
of towage. This with the exorbitant port charges makes New 
Orleans the most expensive port in the world, with the exception 
possibly, of Calcutta and London. New York shippevs say that 
when they can find no other destination for their vessels they send 
them to New Orleans. 

The proposed ship canal would serve asa cut off for all vessels 
drawing less than from 10 to 12 feet of water, saving 115 miles of 
river towage. Vessels of that dimension could then sail within fif- 
teen miles of New Orleans. Some of the brigs and nearly all the 
schooners would avail themselves of the cheaper route. It now 
costs a schooner of 500 tons $875 to be towed up and down the river 
to say nothing of the time lost. The light draught steamships ply- 
ing to the Florida ports and the West Indies would also use the 
canal, From Key West and Havana there would be an actual say- 
ing in distance by the Lake Borgne route. Sailing vessels have 
sometimes to wait several days at the Balize in order to mak2 up 
“a tow.” It requires some 48 hours te ascend the rapid current of 
the river. 

A fourth obstacle in the way of the commerce of New Orleans is 
the want of return freights for steamboats and barges running up 
the Mississippi, and for outward bound ships. New Orleans received 
last year from the interior, with other items, 15,304 hogsheads and 
36,670 boxes tobacco, 159,304 barrels potatoes, 376,691 sacks oats, 
1,610,642 sacks corn, 868,000 barrels flour. Over 1,500 000 bushels of 
wheat are now being started down stream, in bulk. New Orleans 
is sure to get more than 10,000,000 bushels of wheat during tae 
next six months. These products are both heavy and bulky. 
What have we for return freights? Coffee sugar and merchan- 
dise going up the river do not require one-fourth of the tonnage 
now employed in bringing down Western produce. To supply this 
deficiency, to make barge transportation a complete success, we 
should have loads of emigrants from Europe, cattle from Texas, and 
especially lumber from the inexhaustible pine forest adjacent to New 
Orleans. 

New Orleans imported from Brazil last year only 107,680 sacks 
of coffee, considerably less than one-tenth of the total amount 
received in the whole country. We ought to import two-thirds of it 
by way of New Orleans. We cculd do so were we in a position to 
furnish the return freights of lumber, which Brazil now gets from 
Maine and Norway. We need, and especially the West needs, the 
fruits and other tropical productions of the West Indies, Mexico and 
Centrai American regions. In all those regions our lumber is in 
constant demand. ‘There is scarcely a limit to the demand for our 
squared pine timber in Great Britain, France, Spain and Italy. 
Cotton and sugar furnish freights only for certain seasons of the 
year. The same will, in a measure, be true of grain. But lumber 
is imperishable and always in demand. Could it be floated directly 
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into the Mississippi so as to be loaded upon barges or ships, who can 
estimate the quantity that would be required for the Mississippi 
Valley, for the West Indies, Brazil and Europe? The proposed Ship 
Canal between the Mississippi and Lake Borgne will enable all this 
to be done; it must enevitably make New Orleans the great lumber 
depot of the South. | 

For at the very doors of New Orleans, in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, are by far the finest pine forests in the Union. The Pascagoula 
River alone affords thirteen hundred miles of navigabl« water, and 
its banks are everywhere lined with inexhaustible forests. The best 
pine logs are furnished at $5 per M, and cargoes of lumber can be 
loaded at any of the twenty mills near the mouth of the river at from 
$10 to $12 per M. The mouth of the Pascagoula is only one hundred 
miles from New Orleans. That immense region has just been opened 
to commerce by the completion of the Pascagoula Ship Canal through 
the shell reef at the mouth of the river, by two of the incorporators of 
the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Canal Company. The canal is 
one mile long, sixty feet wide and ten feet deep. The Mississippi 
Sound is navigable by the same steamboats and barges that ply on 
the Mississippi River. 

The lumber, which is worth but $10 per M at Pascagoula, and can 
be delivered on the Mississippi, upon the completion of the proposed 
Ship Canal at $12 per M, is worth $30 per Min St. Louis. The forests 
of the Upper Mississippi are being fast exhausted. The great West 
must soon come to us for lumber, as she now comes to us for cotton 
and sugar. When the empty grain barges can be loaded with 
lumber at Pascagoula, or in the Mississippi, at the above rates, who 
will say that the demand will not soon reach several hundred millions 
of feet per annum? When barges, loaded with !umber and timber 
can be floated alongside the ships in our port, bound to Brazil, the 
West Indies and Europe, en immense impetus will likewise be given 
to our foreign commerce. 


SUMMARY OF THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED BY THE PROPOSED SIIIP CANAL. 


1. It will shorten the distance by water from New Orleans to the 
Gulf ports, east of the Mississippi about fifteen miles. 

2. It will furnish from three to five feet greater depth of water 
than is available by the Lake Pontchatrain route—a matter «f great 
importance in the speed of vessels and cost of transportation. 

3. It will bring the shipments from lower Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida directly to the levee of New Orleans. 

4. It will save transhipment of through freights, the cartage and 
frequent handling of which now costs several hundred thousand 
dollars per year. The great West and a vast region east of the 


Mississippi will be brought into direct connection. 
5. It will make New Orleans the great lumber mart of the South. 
6. It will enable sea-going vessels drawing from ten to tweive feet 
of water to sail to within fifteen miles of New Orleans, thereby 
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saving upon all such craft a great part of the cost of towage. 

7. It will contribute largely to the development of St. Bernard 
parish, through which it runs. New Orleans is mainly supplied 
with fish from Lake Borgne. The regiun in the immediate vicinity of 
the proposed canal, especially the Terre aux Booufs, is the vegeta- 
ble garden of the city; it abounds in orange groves and rich 
plantations. 

8. The proposed canal will shorten by* seventy miles, i. ¢.,by 
more than one half, the distance from New Orleans, by direct naviga- 
tion, to the deep water of the Gulf of Mexico. The West demands, as 
an outlet for her grain, her provisions and manufactured products, the 
shortest, quickest, safest, cheapest and best navigable canal between 
the Lower Mississippi and the Gulf. Cat Island harbor is but sixty 
miles from New Orleans. 

Seventy miles from New Orleans, by the proposed canal, is Ship 
Island harbor, one of the best harbors in the United States, It will 
admit vessels drawing 30 feet of water. A fleet of British seventy- 
fours once wintered init. Itis large enough for 1500 sail of ships. 
It is the direct line of trade between New Orleans and the West 
Indies, the North and Europe. Ship Island harbor may become to 
New Orleans what Cronstadt is to St. Peterburg. 

Such, however, is the imperial position of New Orleans, so 
numerous and so great are her commercial advantages that no in- 
ducement will ever lead to the transfer of cargoes at Ship Island or 
in any other ship anchorage in Mississippi Sound, except the burdens 
now imposed upon commerce at New Orleans in the way of towage 
and excessive port charges. These will in time doubtless be 
lowered to meet the demands of the business public. If not, Western 
shippers can send their steamboats and barges through the new 
canal to Ship Island harbor, where the transfers could be made in 
perfect safety. Including canal tolls, the transportation of © 
wheat from New Orleans to Ship Island would be about 
one cent per bushel; from New Orleans to Southwest Pass it is now 
four cents per bushel. Three cents per bushel on ten millions of 
bushels of grain would amount to $300,000. That is an item worth 
looking after. There is no reason why cargoes of railroad iron, 
emigrants and merchandise should not be transferred to barges in 
Ship Island harbor, and ships be there freighted with grain, provi- 
sions, cotton and lumber. Nor would this injure New Orleans. 
Commerce consists in exchange of values. New Orleans must after 
all be the great central point. She should strive, however, to in- 
crease the volume of trade rather than to gather the largest possible 
profit from a restricted traffic. The greatest good to the greatest 
number will in the end be most profitable. Chicago was the first 
city in the country to adopt the motto that “Through freights are 
better than no freights at all.” That idea has made her great in 
numbers and opvlent in wealth. 


THE, MANCHAC PROJECT. 


The demand of the West for the best possible water communica- 
tion between the Mississippi and the deep water of the Gulf of 
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Mexico led, last year, to the discussion of reopening Bayou Manchac. 
This imaginary stream leaves the Mississippi about ten miles below 
Baton Rouge, and is supposed to find its way to the Gulf through 
Lakes Maurepas and Pontchatrain. Only when the Mississippi was 
bank-full did water ever run out through this channel. When Iber- 
ville explored the Mississippi he returned to Ship Island by this 
route and was obliged to make eighty portages, A few batteaux 
loads of peltries, transported to Biloxi and Dauphin Island, before 
New Orleans was founded, were the only products ever carried 
through Bayou Manchac. 

General Jackson obstructed the stream in 1814 by felling trees 
across it. It was finally closed by act of the Legislature in 1826, 
in order to prevent the frequent overflow caused by it to the adja- 
cent parishes. The river rises and falls thiity-two feet at the head 
of the bayou. For a canal, available at all seasons, the excavation 
would have to be at least forty-two feet deep. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the work may be obtained from these figures: 

General McAlester, of the United States Engineer Corps, made a 
survey of the Bayou Manchac last year, and reported adversely to 
the canal project, giving a decided preference to the Mississippi and 
Lake Borgne connection. According to the General’s estimate, the 
cost of excavating the canal eight miles, the building of four locks 
and of widening and dredging the Little and Amite rivers in eighty- 
five different places, would not fall short of $3,800,000. To this 
would have to be added an equal sum to protect the adjacent parishes 
of Louisiana from overflow. Any canal from the Mississippi into 
Lake Pontchartrain above New Orleans would imperil the safety of 
the city. But were the Manchac Canal dug and the levees built, 
there are only seven feet of navigable water in Lake Pontchatrain, 
against from ten to twelve in Luke Borgne. 

The propesed route through Lake Borgne is practically much 
shorter than by Bayon Manchac for vessels descending the Missis- 
sippi, and bound to any point on the Mississippi Sound, The linear 
distance from Manchac to Ship Island, through Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchatrain, varies but little from tnat as between the same points, 
via New Orleans and Lake Borgne, but while a heavily laden steam- 
boat or a tow of barges was threading the Manchac Canal, a distance 
of twenty-two miles, and the Amite River for fifty-three miles, 
making altogether seventy-five miles of narrow and tortuous navi- 
gation, at a speed of less than three miles per hour, the same vessels 
could have passed New Orleans, accomplished the five and a half 
miles of canal and bayou navigation between the Mississippi and 
Lake Borgne, and have nearly reached Ship Island- The average 
speed of steamboats on the New Canal is from two to three miles 
per hour. 

Again, as from ten to twelve feet of water can be obtained through 
Lake Borgne, against seven feet in Lake Pontchatrain, vessc!s 
drawing between six and seven feet of water can make two or three 
more miles per hour by the former royte, Larger yessels can also 
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be employed and the cost of transportation be thereby diminished. 
The current of the Mississippi will also be an element in favor of the 
Lake Borgne Canal, for the reason that the products of the West, 
the grain and provisions, sent down stream are heavier and more 
bulky than the groceries and provisions sent up stream from New 
Orleans. What is lost in the ascent, from the force of the current, 
is gained in the descent. Another important item in favor of the 
canal below New Orleans is the fact that she and not Mobile is the 
principal market for Western products. A single tug can bring 
half a dozen barges all the way down to the city much cheaper than 
to have three of the barges descend to New Orleans, and the other 
three taken by another tug through Manchac to the Mississippi 
Sound. 

The Manchac project has ceased to be discussed. It has been 
abandoned as impracticable by the citixens of Mobile and St. Louis, 
who were the first to bring public ‘attention to the scheme. Both of 
these enterprising cities will realize even more than they asked for 
in the proposed canal below New Orleans. The three cities have 
mutual interests. There should be no antagonism between them. 
Let Mobile deepen her harbor and water communication between 
Mobile Bay and Ship Island harbor to ten or twelve feet, and she 
will have a new lease of prosperity and pwoer. 

CHARTER AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The State Charter held by the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship 
Canal Company, authorizes and empowers the said company “to 
cut and open a canal in the parish of St. Bernard from the waters 
of Lake Borgne, at or near the mouth of the Bayou Dupres or Phili- 
pon, to the Mississippi River, near the English Turn, and so thereby 
to connect the waters of said river and lake as to make an uninter- 
rupted navigation between them. 

The second section of the charter provides that “any canal which 
may be opened under this authority shall bave one or more good and 
secure locks at or near the river shore, to stay and control the 
water from the rivér to the lake, and as may be requisite for the 
successful navigation of said canal.” 

The third and fourth sections of the charter provide for the elec- 
tion of suitable and necessary bridges, and authorize the company 
“to fix such tariff rates for the use of said canal as they may judge 
will best advance the prosperity of the trade and indemnify the pro- 
prietors of the said canal for their expenditures in said enterprise.” 

At high water ia the Mississippi the level of the river surface is 
between twelve and thirteen feet above that of Lake Borgne. At 
half a mile back from the levee, the surface of the ground is about 
91 feet below the high water surface of the river, at the distance of 
a mile, 104 feet. From that point it continues almost a perfect 
level to the lake shore, where the swamp or prairie is about two feet 
above the lake surface. The Canal is to be 12 feet deep, and, when 
finished, froin 125 to 150 feet wide. The company purpose to have 
it open for navigation by January 1, 1870. 
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FEASIBILITY. 


The following certificates from some of the most eminent engin- 
eers in the country, are deemed conclusive as to the feasibility of the 
work : 

Unrrep Srarzs Exotneers, Orrice, New Orleans, June 24, 1868. 


To the President of the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal Company : 


Srtr—I regard the line joining the English Tarn with Lake Borgne via Dupres 
or Philipon, as decidedly the most preferable and available for uniting the Mis- 
sissippi Sound by means of canal navigation. 

Its great advantage over all other lines, is due to the fact that it is at the lowest 
point on the river where a short line of canal can be had; the extent of the 
rivers oscillations diminishing rapidly towards its mouth. You will find consider- 
ations bearing on the question generally of the connection in my report dated 
December 30, 1867, of my examination and survey of Pass and Bayou Manchac 
and Amite river, with a view of providing first-class steambeat navigation on these 
lines. * 

The existence of Bayou Philipon or Dupres, shortening the artificial canal 
length to within three miles, affords you of course great advantages in the execu- 
tion of your project. My belief is that your project, including the improvement 
of the bayou, (straightening and dredging the bayou and its bar), will cost less 
in the execution than any other projected connection, and that it will moreover be 
better adapted for navigation purposes. 

Ihave no doubt the engineer and light house department will, in the prosecu- 
tion of their operations on this coast, find the proposed connection between the 
Mississippi river and lake Borgne, to offer the best facilities for communication 
between this city and points eastward on the coast, avoiding the trans-shipments 
now necesary by railroad to Lake Pontchartrain. Were the connection now in 
existence, I would have occasion to send vessels in the United States service 
throngh, probably twice a week, thus:«ffecting a saving in time and cost to the 
United States. 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. D. McALester, 
jrevet Brig. General Engineer Corps, U. 8. A 


/ REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


New Orteans, La., July 28, 1868. 
To the President and Board of Directors of the Mississippi Mexican Gulf Ship 
Canal Company : 
GENTLEMEN—Under your direction and instructions, I-have made a reconno's- 
sance, or preliminary examination, for the purpose of determining the practica- 





*Of all the channel ways forming connection, or partial connection, between the 
Mississippi river and the lake and sound, the one proposed (the Manchac route) 
is least favorable, in all respects, for extension and improvement as proposed. 
On account of the greater oscillations of the Mississippi river, and the greater 
width of the reverse slope to be improved, the cost, both of its improvement and 
preservation, will be vastly greater than many other and much preferable lines 
tMat are available, and the liability to accidents leading to interruptions of navi- 
gation, and even the destruction of the work, far more imminent. The channel 
proposed, when completed ready for navigation, will be less useful and conven- 
ient than many others that be selected, since it will present about 75 miles of in- 
tricate navigation between the river and Lake Pontchartrain, which cannot be 
accomplished at a speed exceeding 5 miles per hour, the whole time required for 
the passage, including locking, being about 16 hours. 

Were it a question of merely connecting the river with Mississippi Sound and 
its branches and inlets, a canal connecting the river with Lrke Borgne, between 
the Chalmette line of fortifications and English Turn (see map B), would be still 
more advantageous and feasible in all respects. There are at least two bayous 
heading within three miles of the river, and affording from seven to sixteen 
feet of water thence to Lake Borgne. 
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bility, advantages and approximate cost of your proposed canal. I am fully sat- 
isfied that the project is in all respects feasible, and that the locality selected is the 
best for the purpose. The distance from the Mississippi river, to Lake Borgne 
is here somewhat less than six miles; the rise and, fall of the river about twelve 
or thirteen feet, and ten feet depth of water, perhaps more, can be depended 
upon at ordinary tide,* through the lakes to the entrance of the canal, with a very 
*The range of tide in Lake Borgne is from one to two feet. 
moderate amount of dredging in the lake opposite the entrance. An expenditure 
of about $350,000 will suffice for constructing the lock and excavating the canal 
sixty feet in width throughout, including the work required opposite the lake 
entrance. 

The dredging boats, or machines, with or by means of which the first cut will 
be made, will suffice with a portion of the receipts of the canal, (say $350,000,) 
to enlarg® the same toa width of from 125 to 150 feet. 

The advantages and value of your proposed canal when completed, can hardly 
be overestimated—it must become the main channel of communication between 
New Orleans and the whole Gulf coast eastwards to Florida, both ways, and to 
New Orleans from Texas ports for sailing vessels. It will connect St. Louis and 
other cities on the Mississippi River and its tributaries directly with Mobile, and 
entirey supercede the proposed and altogether impracticable ‘‘ Manchac route.” 

The ‘* Manchac” canal would cost many millions—would be longer, more diffi- 
cult of navigation, have not more than h@if the de »pth of water, would accommo- 
date but a fraction of those interested in such navigation, and require a lock with 
a ‘‘lift” of over thirty feet, while your canal, though superior to the ‘‘ Manchac” 
canal in every particular, will cost less than three-fourths of a million. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the gross and net revenues of your canal 
must be very large, even from the moment when it is opened to the public, and 
that its business will steadily increase with the business of New Orleans is 
obvious. 

The dredging and lock are estimated for a depth of 12 feet. It is believed that 
by means of a small additional outlay a depth of 12 feet of water can be obtained 
all the way from the Mississippi te Ship Island harbor. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
+. W. R. Bayztxy, Chief Engineer. 


New Organs, July 30, 1868. 
To the President of the Mississippi and Mexican Guf Ship Canal Company: 


Dear Str—I have carefully examined your projected canal, connecting the 
waters of Mississippi River with the Mexican Gulf through Lake Borgne. 

The scheme is entirely practicable, and its construction would prove of im- 
mense benefit to the commerce of New Orleans. The saving in distance, time, cost 
of tonnage on Mississippi River to mouth, or the drayage and handling to city 
cans als and Ponchatrain Railroad, with their tolls and charge s, would control and 
secure to this enterprise the large and increasing traffic between New Orleans and 
the Gulf coast, bordering upon the States of Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. 

As an additional financial inducement, I would say that in my judgment, the 
immense water power to be developed by the construction of this improvement will 
return to its projectors anannual re tal, nearly, if not quite, as large as the re- 
ceipts from the canal itself. Respectfully, 

Henry Van Viecs, 
Chief Engineer New Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga Railroad. 
New Or.eans, July 28, 1868. 

I consider the projected ship canal from the Mississippi River to Lake Borgne 
perfectly practicable, and that it will be of incalculable benefit to the commerce 
of New Orleans and the ‘‘ Lake Shore” and Gulf trade. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
IMPORTANCE AND DESIRABILITY. 


We subjoin a few of the testimonials. received as to the desirability of the pro- 
posed Ship Canal: 
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Executive DeparTMENT, Strate or Louisiana, | 
New Orteans, August 5, 1868. 

I have noticed with pleasure the incorporation of the Mississippi and Mexican 
Gulf Canal Company for the purpose of opening direct water communication be- 
tween the Mississippi and Lake Borgne, ten miles below New Orleans. 

The incorporators are men of integrity and of acknowledged position in 
Louisiana, and I shall regard the completion of their enterprise as one of the most 
important events in my administration, and as an epoch in the history of our 
State. There appears to be but one opinion in this community as to the feasi- 
bi.ity of the projected work, its immense importance to the property of New 
Orleans, and as to the certainty of large profits to the capitalists interested. 

Lespectfully, 
H. C. Warmorn, Governor of Louisiana. 
CHAMBER OF Commence, N. O., August 4, 1866. 

Ata regular monthly mecting of the Chamber held on the 3d inst., the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this Chamber has heard with interest and instruction the ad- 
dress of Dr. James O. Noyes on the feasibility of the Mississippi and Mexican 
Gulf Ship Canal, and is led to believe therefrom, as well as from its own general 
knowledge, that the plan is perfectly practicable and will afford a better and 
cheaper channel to the Lakes and Gulf than any artificial way now existing; that 
it will also be far better, deeper and che&per than that projected through Bayou 
Manghac. 

Resolved, That the Chamber cheerfully commends to capitalists at home and 
abroad an investment in this work, as promising an advantageous increase in the 
trade of our city, as well as satisfactory dividends on the estimated cost of its 
construction. ALEX. Mouton, 

Arruur C. Wavan, Secretary C. C. President. 

Unton Mercuants’ Excuance, Sr. Louis, August 12, 1868. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association held this day, the 
following was adopted as the sense of the Board, viz: 

The Board of Directors of the Union Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis having 
listened with great plevsure to the arguments and explanations of Dr. James O. 
Noyes in relation to the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal, from tho 
English Turn, ten miles below New Orleans, to Lake Borgne, most heartily ap- 
prove of the project as the most feasible plan to reach the Gulf, and one which 
will give every advantage claimed bo the Manchac route and at a large saving of 
distance, time and danger and cost of transportation, and at one-tenth the cost of 
construction 

This Board cheerfully recommends Dr. Noyes and the Mississippi and Mexican 
Gulf Ship Canal to the attention of the residents of the Mississippi Valley as 
worth of their confidence and support. For the Directory, 


Gao. N. Moraan, Gro. B, Puant, 
Secretary. Vice President. 


OrFice Boarp or UNpERwazitTers’, St. Louis, August 12, 1868. 

At a meeting of this Board held this day, Mr. R. L. Elliott offered the following 
resolution, which was nnanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the proposed canal below New Orleans, from the Mississippi 
River to Lake Borgne, is of great prospective importance to the interests of the 
Mississippi Valley, and we rejoice to learn of any enterprise to facilitate commu- 
nication between the waters of the Mississippi and the open sea. 

N. 8. Eaton, Secretary. 
New Or.zeans Custom-Houssz, Noy. 25, 1868. 
To the President of the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal Company: 


Srr—It would afford great facilities to vessels trading between this city and tbe 
Mexiean Gulf ports, the West Indies and the North, were the waters of Lake 
Borgne connected with those of the Mississippi River by such a canal as you pro- 
pose to dig, furnishing from ten to twelve feet depth of water. The large and con- 
stantly increasing trade of New Orleans with Mobile, the Lake, Florida and Texas 
ports, would be especially benefitted thereby. The distance from New Orleans to 
the deep water of the Gulf of Mexico would then be shortened by one-half. Sea- 
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going vessels drawing from ten to twelve feet could sail within fifteen miles of New 
Orleans, thereby saving the expense of towage of one hundred and fifteen miles, 
The West would not anly secure thereby the shortest, quickest, safest and 
cheapest way to the deep water of the Gulf of Mexico, but also be placed in 
direct communication with the immense region of Mississippi, Alabama, south- 
ern Georgia and West Florida. The canal would also be of essential service to 
the government. Itsuse by the vesses belonging to the Revenne service, 
United States transports, etc., ete., would effect a great saving in distance, time 
and cost of transportation. 
Perry Funiier, Collector of Customs, New Orleans. 
New Orreans, La., July 17, 1868. 
To the President of the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal Company; 

Sir—-As agent for a weekly line of steamships from this city to Pensacola, 
Apalachicola, St. Marks, Cedar Keys, Tampa, Tortugas and Key West, taking 
f eight and passengers to all these ports, also to points in Alabama and Georgia, 
and by way of Cedar Keys and Fernandina to New York and other Northern ports, 
I would gladly avail myself of this new route as offering great advantages over 
all others. The business from New Orleans in this direction is capable of indefi- 
nite extension ,with the anticipated improvement in the growing prosperity of this 
section, and all inducements offered like those contemplated by this scheme will 
hasten this consummation, and in this view ought to be encouraged by all busi- 
ness men. Very Respectfully, 

F. W. Perks, 
Agent Alliance Line U. 8. Mail Steamships to Florida Ports and Havana. 
New Ortens, La., July 17, 1868, 
To the Pre sident of the Missise ippi und Me rican Gulf Ship Canal Company; 

We heartily endorse this project, and will give to the canal when finished all of 
our business. Weare the agents for two propellers, making three trips per week 
from New Orleans to Mobile‘ and in connection with a line of boats running up 
the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers. Weare now compelled to charge an extra 
rate of freight on all goods from the West and North in order to pay the charges of 
drayage and toll to the New Basin Canal, which, when the contemplated canal is 
finished, with a moderate rate of toll, we can reduce very much, and induce ship- 
ments to Mobile and points on the Alabama River via New Orleans that now 
reach their destination by other routes. 

AuuEN, Wayne & Co., 
Agents Mobile Line of Propellers. 

[I am satisfied that all vessels leaving New Orleans for the Gulf ports east of the 
Mississippi, and many for Texas and the West Indies, would pass through the 
proposed Ship Canal, on account of safety, saving of expense, time. etc. I was, 
ut one time, agent for five steamboats running directly from New Orleans to all 
points onthe Alabama River as high up as Wetumpka, and paid the New Canal 
3800 per week tolls for same. Gero. D. Hrrr, 

New Orteans, July 15, 1868, Steamboat Agent. 

The canal] from the Mississippi to Lake Borgne will be of incalenlable benefit 
to New Orleans. After it is opened we know of no reason why 200,000,000 feet of 
pine lumber should not be shipped from New Orleans annually. 

GoLpDENBow, & KELLEY, 

New On.eans, July 10, 1868. Ship Brokrs. 

New Orxeans, August 7, 1868. 

We consider the proposed canal from Lake Borgne and the Mississippi as one 
of the most important enterprises both for the interest of New Orleans and of the 
Gulf coast. One very important item of expense for sea-going vessels drawing 
not more than from ten to twelve feet of water, will be the reduction in the towage 
up and down the river, which now costs $1 75 per registered ton. 

Grorce A. Fospick & Co. 
Inuinois Centra Ramroap Co., Orrice Gen’L SoUTHERN AGENT, } 
New Orveans, Nov. 30, 1868. c 


Dr. James O. Noyes, President Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Ship Canal Co.; 
Anything that wiil lessen the onerous charges and heavy taxes on Jtonnage to 
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and from New Orleans will be a benefit to the whole West and South. The fifteen 
thousand (15,000) miles of r.ver tributaries to the eee and as many miles 
ofrail, also small arteries to this main one, would all reap benefits from the canal 
proposed by your company. Especially to the small draft grain vessels, shortening 
the distance to the markets of the world and lessening the charges, and thereby 
reducing the rate of freight would the proposed work be almost invaluable. You 
will have the whole Western influence with you. 
James T, Tucker, Gen'l Agent Ills. Central R. R. 


<isintltsonnisiileleaihebith es 
ART. XV1.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1—COMMERCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
BY MYRON COLONEY. 

Since my last article the upper rivers have been closed by ice, and the move- 
ments of produce over their surfaces stopped. There is now no river communi- 
eation by steamer between St. Louis and any point higher than’ Keokuk, on the 
Mississippi, and St. Joseph on the Missouri, and before this article meets the eye 
of your readers, ice will have barred communication with even those compara- 
tively near points. Quite unexpectedly to river men, a very considerable rise 
took place within the past two weeks in all of the northern streams tributary ‘o 
the Mississippi, and just at the time when very onerous low water rates were 
charged by our steamboatmen for transporting flour and other freights to New 
Orleans—the river rose five feet; outside boats came actively into competition, 
and prices were broken down. But to the discredit of our steamboatmen, be it 
said, that for nearly ten days St. Louis shippers of flour were compelled to pay 75 
cents per barrel freight to New Orleans, when for the same length of time Chicago 
shippers passed their flour down over more than 300 miles of railroad, meeting 
our St. Louis boats at Cairo, and were enabled to place it in New Orleans at 60 
cents per barrel. When it is considered that the kind of flour most in demand on 
plantations—spring grades—can be laid down in Chicago from the Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota mills at fifty to sixty cents cheaper per barrel than the same 
brands cost laid down in St. Louis. The immense advantage enjoyed by Chicago 
at that time was easy to be seen by her active and wide awake merchants,‘ and 
they nat rally made the best use of these advantages and poured a perfect river of 
flour down along the Illinois Central road into Cairo, destined for New Orleans. 
The flour trade of St. Louis fell off completely, and our merchants loitered around 
their sample tables idle and gloomy. An unexpected relief came in the rise of the 
river—a lively competition for Southern bound freight from boats that had just 
hauled off from the upper rivers, and prices‘ went down, while at the same time 
the liberal offerings at Cairo pressing for immediate shipment caused freights to 
advance there over one hundred per cent., and St. Louis again took the flour 
trade. Chicago merchants were incensed and threatened to put a line of barges 
and boats on the river to ply between Cairo and New Orleans for their own accom- 
modation, and in view of the immense enterprises, swiftly undertaken and swiftly 
carried througi: to a successful termination by these misealled theoretical people, 
it is just possible that a threat born of an irritating circumstance may actually 
become a living reality ere long, 

Since my last article the enterprise of securing the transit of the produce of the 
Mississppi Valley down its own navigable waters has acquifed more strength in 
the completion of the East St. Louis elevator. As it is possible some of your 
readers may never have been in St. Louis, I will state that St. Louis proper is 
situated upon the west bank of the Mississippi, and that upon the opposite side 
stretches away the great State of Illinois. On the eastern bank of the river then, 
opposite St. Louis, connecting with all the railroads that approach from the east, 
and also with the river at all stages, stands the East St. Louis Elevator. It was 
inaugurated one week ago to-day by a puvic banquet spread in the immense 
warehouses connected with it. A large number of the foremost men of the city 
were present and many encouraging and stirring things were said. I have no 
desire to tresspass upon your space by requesting the insertion of the speeches 
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made, good as they are, but will send a brief extract or two, to show the feeling 
which animated the minds of the assembly upon questions of future progress, 
Mr. Wm. M. McPherson, a wealthy bank director and prominent steamboatman— 
& progressive one at that—in the course of a very excellent speech, said as 
follows: 

Gentlemen, it is a practical question. The commerce of this country mustbe 
encouraged, and must have every facility extended to it. You have begun in the 
right direction here in this enterprise which we are assembled to inaugurate. We 
must have a cheap transportation for the products of this valley down this mighty 
river, as it is the natural outlet for this great valley. We must have facilities to 
bring commerce to it, and to pass it over wfthout obstruction, and then the time 
willcome when that destiny that properly belongs to St. Louis will be realized. 
It will be a mighty city and center in this valley, but we cannot realize this if we 
sleep. We cannot do it without exerting some energy and some activity. Our 
people must wake up. They must make progress. They must build more eleva- 
tors and iron establishments. We must become our own manufacturers, or our 
prosperity will decline. [Applause.] The city of St. Louis to-day has a poponla- 
tion of 250,000 inhabitants, dependent almost entirely upon commerce. Our 
manufacturers make but a small figure, and history will tell you—observation will 
tell you that no young city. in the midst of a great and growing agricultural com- 
munity, ever stood still. It must either go forward, or itmust decline. Wemust 
build up our manufactures. To maintain our position we must increase our com- 
merce; we must offer inducements to enterprising men to come into our city and 
develop our resources. The time has come for us to act. Why is it, to-day, that 
we are importing from England ten thousand tons of railroad iron, to be laid 
within our State? Why is it that boats come to us freighted with English iron, 
when we have an iron deposit in our own State sufficient to supply the world? 
Why is it that such a tax is paid on foreign capital and enterprise when we have 
all the elements here, the coal back of East St. Louis, and the iron lying in mountains 
south of us? Yet we send five thousand miles to get iron to lay railroad track in 
our State! [Cries—‘‘shame.”] This, gentlemen, may be called the part of com- 
merce, but such commerce as that brings death to us. Only yesterday I sent 
away from our bank, as agent of a eompany, some $210,000 to pay for English 
iron; money that ought to have been distributed in our own city and suburbs, to 
have made our own mechanics rich, to have given us an increased population, and 
have given wealth and employment to the people in our midst—but this could not 
b2 done.” 

His sentiments were cheered to the echo; the more radically progressive the idea 
a ivanced the more emphatic the endorsement trom the auditors, proving that the 
minds of the multitude are always in advance of their leaders in progressive ideas. 
Of course I mean an educated multitude. The reason is evident enough, the 
leaders, or those so called, are men of more or less wealth, the very possession of 
which adds a strong mixture of conservatism to every move they make, and tinges 
every thought they think. They move slowly and think sluggishly, in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of money they drag along behind them, at least ina 
majority of cases they do, and therefore I repeat that the multitude are always in 
advance of them in progressive ideas. 

Louis V. Boyce, Esq., another prominent resident of St. Louis, made a most ex- 
cellent speech, full of the most sparkling progressive ideas, and, as in the fore- 
going instanco, his most advanced ideas received the loudest and most prolonged 
applause. I copy the following from his admirable effort: 

‘* St. Louis is the center of the great system of water navigation that leads through 
# he very center of this great valley of the West down to the Gulf of Mexico. These 
two cities have their respective destinies, each differing from the other, but the 
prosperity of both boundless in extent. And now the question is, shall we of the 
city of St. Louis be equal to the destiny which nature and nature’s God has given 
to the city where we reside? It is said that the Chicago men are more enterpris- 
ing than the men of St. Louis; and when we think superficially, this is apparently 
true, but in point of fact it is not true. St. Louis men are as enterprising, and as 
bold, and as sagacious, and as far seeing as the men of any other country on the 
globe. [Applause.] Circumstances make the differenee. Chicago was owned 
by Eastern men residing in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. They resided 
in the great centers of capital, where capital was easily obtained, and it was a 
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matter of necessity for them in investing in the Western city of Chicago, to ‘create 
their great avenues of trade which would make their property valuable. 

St. Louis was owned by men of the city of St. Louis, and although there was 
muel and is to-day, much wealth in the city of St. Louis, yet it is not a place 
of enormous cash capital, nor is Chicago. Chicago is a mere outpost of men who 
live fwrther East. We own our own property. I donot say this in derogation of 
the city of Chicago—that is not my intention,—it is only to explain why apparently 
our people have no enterprise, or are charged with having no enterprise, because I 
know they have. 

Now my friends, seeing the impatience of this crowd, I will pass on very rapidly 
in this train of ideas. What are we to do to fulfill our destiny? Commerce is the 
great motive power ofthe present age. Every age hasits destiny, has its declina- 
tion. Every age of man from youth to old age has its peculiar characteristics; so 
it is with nations, and generations and the human family. This age is one of 
great commercial activity and tendency. How shall we meet the requirements of 
the age? Itis by the facilities given to commerce in all its vast ramifications, no 
matter in what part of the country it may be.” 

Major Lee R. Sturyock, of the firm of Shryock & Rowland, aSt. Louiscommission 
house of the very best standing, and extensively known throughout the South, was 
called upon to fill up a gap in the regular programme, by the absence of a gentle- 
man who was to have responded to the following toast: Missouri and Dlinois- 
twin sisters— may their destiny in the future be even more of a unit than it has 
beenin the past. With buta moment's notice the Major gracefully stepped for- 
ward and made one of the neatest little speeches of the occasion, concluding as 
follows: 

‘* Unfortunately for Missouri, there are too many old fogies of the class I have 
alluded to still left in that State. But, gentlemen, let me say one thing. Although 
Missouri is said to be old fogyish, she is reaching out her hands in every direction, 
and inviting into her broad domains the thrifty husbandmen from every direction, 
and during this very year 33,000 immigrants have moved into the State of Missouri. 
They are coming from all sections; they are turning up the rich virgin soil of that 
noble State, and they are developing the resources of the State to a degree that 
although she is called old fogy—is remarkable to look at. Illinois, on this side of 
the river, is making like gigantic strides in the path to greatness and prosperity, 
and the two States may well go hand in hand, twin sisters as they are. Here we 
have the practical demonstration of what enterprise and energy may acconmplish. 
Only a few years ago this was a barren island. Now look at this magnificent 
structure. How much honor is due to the gentlemen who, through all sorts of 
difficulties, have pushed forward this great work; and let us hope it is but the be- 
ginning of what we shall see in a few years to come.” 

I feel justified in saying that never was there more desire manifested on every 
hand to drive forward great enterprises than is manifested to-day in St. Louis 
business circles, and at the risk of violating a confidence, I will state that there is 
a combination now forming here which includes several wealthy men and corpo- 
rations of Chicago and New Orieans to raise $2,000,000 for the purpose of 
thoroughly testing the river route as a grain route this winter by actually purchas- 
ing in the interior uf lowaa large amount of grain and actually passing it over the 
illinois Central Railroad down the Mississippi River and out through the Balize to 
Liverpool as fustas vessels can carry itaway. Itis supposed the work laid out 
will occupy four months. I am personally acquainted with nearly every man en- 
gaged in the enterprise and have every reason to believe it will prove a great 
success. 

Inorder that your readers may keep continually posted in regard to the magni- 
tude of the trade we are contending for, I shall make it my business to publish 
every month-—until the closing of the northern route—the movement of produce 
out of the Valley of the Mississidpi eastward, which ought to come down the 
river. 

Receipts at New York city for the week ending November 2@ and since January 
Ist, compare with receipts for the year before as follows: 
RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK. 








— 1867. oa) ————-1868,——_.. 

For the Since For the Since 

week. Jan. 1, week, Jan.1, 

I... i Sah Meias Pha ahas inp aan seuerahes 109,430 2,306,360 97,435 2,440,320 
i i ee 2 ow nce cekoeneeksoaieea 2,585 183,875 2410 231, 586 
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SC ES Ne 9,092,245 483.880 10,810,135 
COORG, Ss cad p. otk b cath acaveces cockipdwendevepenes 432,805 14,771,920 121,660 18,091.660 
PO Me eh de codeWeed cet ivcccocesen' i Sid. éadvexe | Saee 704,170 or 598,450 
DE, WEN cocce cogetenets cenambekesen evita 253,160 2, 278,470 7,360 2,149,056 
Oats, bush. ws emneeds . 659,045 7,491,350 an 685 


9.500, 925 
The quantity of flour, wheat, corn and barley le ftat tide-water during the second 
week in November, in the years 1867 and 1868, was as follows: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Barley, 

bbls. bushels, bushels. busheis, 

Dec rebvosbes obesstoveadesoce 00 0 08 c0dts owe so omy tee 891,900 396,200 394,700 
BOD asin ns scccvvccccvcsonsciesvoees ce opesncmeinees 23.100 842,500 156 ,200 252,800 





Dec. 5.600 Dec. 49,400 Dec. 240,000 Dec. 141,900 

The aggregate quantity of the same articles left at tide-water from the com- 

mencement ofnavigation to the 14th inst. inclusive, during the year 1867 and 1868, 
was as follows: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, Barley, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
i csGddban eeeh 60 e naged veces ae ccoeccscsgsaeniogn 359,800 7,945,900 14,978,600 3,021,100 
Sus cd amehns opasinehéess copakse ad a0 peacbusom 376,88 11,553,000 16,247,600 2,926,100 
TRG inn Sencetin wan 004640 6 derecseecusd soebadess “17,00 7,000 Inc. | 3,607,100 Inc. 1,! 1,269,000 Dec. 94,000 


By reducing the wheat to flour the quantity of the latter left at tide-water this 
year, compared with the corresponding period last year, shows an increase of 
938,400 bbls flour. 

The following comparative table shows the quantity of some of the principal 
articles of produce left at tide-water from the commencement of navigation to and 
including the 14th of November, in the years indicated: 














1866. 1867. 1868. 
Canal opened. May 1. May 6° May 6. 
FROUR, WHS . scccesc cess svccccccsccsssocccoceccccctcescesoesces 315,800 359,800 376,80 
, TOP OTTETTY TITTY TTT Tr Terie rire 4,811,400 7,945.900 11,553,000 
Corn, bushels..... WET TTTTTITTTT TTT Tt aye Tee 23.923,900 14,978,600 16,247,600 
Barley, bushels. ...........ccceccesecececes ey ere eee 4,746,600 3,021,000 2,926,100 
i EPPVSPPOTTTURITITITELITT TTT ETT TT er 8,614,100 5,682,100 10,000,060 
Rye, bushels............1....05- ooenccibvecches ssh ceccsnes SGmNEEe 811,300 650.200 
_  \ Sr en rent hy tare 371,200 263.100 379,300 
GRAIN IN NEW YORK WAREHOUSES. 
Nov. 16, Noy. 8, Noy. 18, Nov. 19, 
1868. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
Wine. occcce cs cacescccccecccsccce cc MRe DRIES 1,821,057 1,365,320 826,803 
COPR occecevccces seserecccccceccces »e++ 2,609,929 2,778,307 2,073, 783 2,895,604 
CORI 5 pd ddnten ae a 6 + csstnde ond. 9-0 0 4chg-anghane,_ ee 2,072,798 2,931,168 1,686,244 
RN OET since. 06 dc eatens 00.0 0000 00008 ccteeceses 392,672 371,055 363,798 1,406,862 
BRIO a 0 6 diecs ced cccdns cccscccsccccebeneess 204, 258 123,248 271,764 317,697 
DN 05 ctncteiseoeadwe ¢éne 0 cocncteseestonie 75,218 70,588 20,104 coodad 
WEE ..< oc cocccsee e ctecocrccccccccvccccescees $4,358 235,694 62.155 40,000 
DotA on cc ccrccsccecccsessccccessece 7,680,485 7,260, 747 6,978,092 7,173,220 
In Stork aT BUFFALO: 
Nov. 16, Nov. 9, Noy. 18, 
1868. 1868. 1867. 
ee ee 371,000 462 ,000 114,000 
COPD coer cccccccccesccrcssccescessesesees cesses s sees 168,000 532,000 300,000 
OGRBs coccdcccosecesvccoes Grr ereeeerereeeseecessccees 290 000 300,000 78,000 
GSO in 6 06000 06Gb 56 cock cecn se ceccetccecseseteeas enbas 110,000 100,000 122,000 
Rye 144,000 150,000 10,000 
1,084,000 1,549,000 354,000 


By careful studying the above tables some adequate conception may be formed 
of the magnitude of the grain and flour trade, a large part of which can be towed 
through New Orleans if the proper effort is made, proper facilities afforded, and 
New Orleans merchants hold forth the same liberal inducements that New York 
merchants do, May I ask you, New Orleans merchants, why it is that New York 
and Boston are called the great money centers of the country? You will reply 
readily enough, because they are the places of residence of very large money 
owners. Precisely; but the money they own did not grow in New York or in 
Boston. It had to be made first, and the reason they own it to-day is because, 
having made it, they did not spend it. Southern people and Western people 
have made more money than Eastern people have, but they have spentit. As 
long as they do this they will be comparatively poor,and always under the heel of 
their Eastern competitors. Let us briefly examine whether this state of matters 
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does not affect all our enterprises disadvantageously: The rich Eastern man, 
desiring to retain business for his city or section, is enabled, by having on hand 
the money he has earned, to handle produce for less commission than a New 
Orleans man could even think of doing. He is enabled to increase facilities in 
every way, by building ships, railroadsand all manner of machinery. The Southern 
or Western man can do riothing of the sort.. He has spent his money and.is in- 
competent in his poverty to compete with his more provident Eastern neighbor. 
What then is the remedy of the South? For immediate relief she should offer the 
most liberal inducements to own ers of money—without reference to their politics— 
to come and put their money into Southern enterprises themselves, as Mr. Higbee 
has done. Don’t borrow their money, for let me tell you, without the slightest 
desire of offending, that a Yankee, using his own money in pushing forward any 
enterprise in the South, will doa given piece of work quicker, better and cheaper 
by fully 25 per cent. than any company of Southern men that can be organized. 
Why, do you ask? Because they have all been trained te save—the Yankees are 
a nation of savers—-the Southerners are a nation of spenders. A Yankee would 
cross a broad street any time, even in muddy weather, to pick upa shingle nail— 
the Southerner might possibly do as much were the shingle nail a silver half 
dollar. 

I trust my remarks will be read in the spirit in whieh they are conceived. I am 
a Western man, and feel the spendthrift spirit strong upon me. I deplore it asa 
disadvantage, but do not condemn it as a crime, by any means, If we can only 
bring ourselves good naturedly to admit that it is true, and earnestly apply the 
only remedy now at hand, we shall be the better for it in all coming time. 

The state of the provision movement is yet so near incipiency that but little can 
be said of value. Receipts of hogs both in this city and in Chicago are largely 
under the number received for the corresponding time of last year, and as there 
is a very active shipping demand, prices are well sustained. Porkers have paid 
63 to 74 cents per lb. live weight, both here and in Chicago, since the beginning 
of the season. Nearly 30,000 have been cut here and about 60,000 in Chicago. 

The prospects for cheap bread during the coming winter are good, as common 
fall wheat has run down to a low point, and all Eastern cities are choked with 
breadstuffs. Good family flour now retails in this city at $10 per barrel, and if a 
proper rate of freight to New Orleans can be maintained and a proper rate of com- 
mission be established there, flour ought to be cheap all over the South. Corn is 
advancing here, under a stimulating demand from the distilleries. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 


Our subscribers in arrears will find their bills 
accompanying this number. They wili please 
remember th:t we publish in an expensive city 
in order that the Keview imay not be like so 
many of our felley-citizens, compelled to emi- 
grate. Our subscribers will therefore please 
send us what they may find to be due us, either 
in Postoffice Orders, or on their Commission 
Merchants in New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah 
or Charleston. With such aid, our contract 
with the public can be pleasantly and profitably 
fulfilled. Please do not forget to send us some- 
thiog at once. 

—_—_—_— 

FURNITURE WAREHOUSE. The house of 
Sampson Brothers on Royal street is conduct 
ed by the sons of a most estimable merchant 
and citizen, C. C. Sampson, Esq., who founded 
and transmitted its business to them. Mr. 
Sampson died during the past summer, and 
was »t the time of his death a member of our 
Common Council, in wuich capacity, as in every 
other he had the entire confidence of the com- 
munity of which he had been so long a citizen. 
His house had been long established, and it is 
one of the highest compliments ww its founder, 
that it should have borue a character valuable 
as an inheritance to those who succeed him. 
It is only necessary to say that, with ample cap- 
ital, accumulated experience, and astock of the 
best and most fashionable turniture, home- 
made aud imported, we are pertectly safe in 
recommending Sampson Brothers to our 
friends, the planters and others, as every way 
worthy of patronage, of those who have orders 
to fill either large or limited, 


ARTIFICIAL ANATOMY We had occasion to 
say toa very rich friend who had lost by the 
war, lands, slaves, and money—but who had 
enough left to hve on—that wuny young man 
who had lost a leg or an arm in the samme cause 
had lost far more than be had. When we see 
by the testimonials of Ir. Bly, that his ana- 
tomical lew has relieved the anxieties of one 
brave and unfortunate soldicr among us, we feel 
doing the cause of Southern sympathy, a 
service in callmg the attention of all to his in- 
valuable invention. There could be no higher 
service performed than to furniah «ach mutila- 
ted man with an artificial substitute for the 
irreparable loss he may have sustained in serv- 
ing the cause which though defeated, has yet 
its obligations and these are of them. What 
could our Legis ature do more just or grateful 
than imitate Congress in awarding to all the 
mutilated fhe means of active industry’? Un- 
der wy administration of law such a duty to 
humumiity conld not be refused 


A 


SEWING MACHINE his invention isa dec- 
la ation of »n vustrial independence It is an 
act of emancipation It relieves women from 
the severest and most unrelenting toil, and 


leaves her time free for intellectual and social 
enjoym nts. In the present impov: rished con- 
dition of vur country. itis the duty of all to 
encourage every machine which reduces the 
labors of the household, It is, the first duty 
of the husbind to spare his affectionate help- 
mate all the care and toil possi bi. . In every 
marriage contract should be put a condition 
that the wife should always be provided with 


EDITORIAL, 


EDITORIAL. 


In application for divorce when the wife has 
alleged sufficient moral aberration to justify a 
decree of separation it. should be superadded to 
stimulate a gentle and just indignation on the 
part of the judge that he has wholly failed to 
furnish the complainant with a sewing machine. 
Let all husbands, therefore visit at once 
the great S-uthern variety store 87 Canal street, 
of M. 8. Hedrick, New Orleans, where they 
will find sewing machines of all kinds for sale 
and repaired, tegether with machine silk, 
thread, needles, etc. 

Tue Sumr as A Mora REFORMER.—Clean- 
liness stands next to godliness in the catalogue 
of christian virtue. Our ideas of regeneration are 
connected with the highest purity of ouc im- 
mortal integiments. Garments white as the 
driven snow invariably accompany every vision 
of angelic purity. In like menver the moral 
propriety of the man sympathizes with the 
state of his linen. A man who has nota clean 
shirt will not go to church. Ciothe him in ene 
of Moody’s resplendent yoke necks, and as its 
glossy bosom expands under a sense of public 
admiration he may imbibe the sentiments of 
salvation So obvious is the influence of clean 
liuen upon human conduct, that a man will 
rerely do any act of violence incompatible with 
his shirt. We unconsciously recoil at the idea 
of having a shirt despoiled with mud or tom 
rec: lessiy from under our vestments. Men will 
submit to much when clad in Sunday apparel 
that they would not have endured om Saturday 
night. It is proper to say, however, that when 
a man’s clean s.irt has been invaded he fights 

esperately, feeling that to the ‘injury of his 
honor is superadded the outrage to his shirt, 
Visit the police station and how few offenders 
exhibit the least symptom of a deeent shirt. 
If the shirtis rumpled, soiled or spotted, the 
moral purity of the man has faded, wilted and 
shrunk into debauchery. I these views be cor- 
rect, you may well ask who has done so much 
to preserve peace and prevent rascality es 
Moody, the great American cotton and linen 
draper? So many people in shirts of dazzling 
whiteness, and faultless shape and who has 
furnished so many with the sweet conscious- 
ness of nice under clothing. These inspire a 
man with sentiments worthy «f his apparel. 
What a moral movement might then be put 
on foot? What an economy of cash, and crime 
might be affected. If every city should at once 
coutract with Moody to furnish new shirts— 
*ix for nine dollars—to any man under surv 
lance of the police. Array such fellows every 
Sunday morning in clean shirts they would 
keep the peace because it would preserve the 
purity of their shirts, ufflans who would 
otherwise disturb the community wih their 
brawls would puss each other other in such an 
high state of clean shirt that the most polite 
salutations would supercede fisticuffs. If one 
of the numerous ex-Auditor’s would make com- 
putation of the annual cost of misdemeaners 
in our city alone, he would make it plain as 
city fl ance, that to “‘buy a cargo of shirts at 
Moody’s corner Canal and Royal streets,’’ would 
eeffct an immense saving in the cost and repu- 
tation of our city. Letthe City Fathers make 
this contract, and the city will soon be at peace 
and city money at PAR. 











Our Exchanges will please change 
our address to New Orleans. 





the newest improvement iu sewing machines. 









GET YOUR SHIRTS 


IN NEW ORLFANS, AT 


S. N. MOODY’S, 
CORNER CANAL AND ROYAL STREETS. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
AT LOUISIANA STATE FAIRS, 1866-1868. 
AND AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 


TRY 6 EXCELLENT SHIRTS FOR $9 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Undershirts, Drawers, Hosiery, Gloves, Crarats, 
Suspenders, Shirt Collars, Shirt Bosows, 
Umbretlas, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 

The largest and cheapest stock of articles, for 
a GENTLEMAN'S TOILET, in the Sonthern 
Conntry. 
Agency for Lockwood’s Paper Collars. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED BY EXPRESS. 


os Send Size of Neck, your Height and Weight. 
Cofry t Address. =. ™~ * Mi q rq >I >? *. 


OOR. CANAL AND ROYAL STS.—NEW ORLEANS, 


DR. D. BLY’S 


PATENT ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS AND ARMS, 


Recommended by the best Surgeons in America. 


Having lately mace many very valuable inyprovements on my Anatoniical 
leg, [am prepared to Warrant them for Five Yeoars. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 


PRICES OF LECS AND ARMS, 


Anatomical leg, with side motion at the ankle, like natural ¢ : ¢ mn 10 
Army and Navy Leg Se aks on + 100 te Ph 00 
Army and Navy SRSEMIONIND, «.:. «. a.0c. cna baieR cdedhis £45 4hbie sts cedvesssesd 39 to 100 00 
Peg Leg, ... : es iste 2 00 
Arm for Amputs ition above the Elbow with new ’ ghoulder motion ... 8 125 00 
Arm for Amputation below the Elbow, with full finger metion .. § leo te 
Arm for Amputaion below the Elbow, with partial finger motion : * 75 On 


te" Send for descriptive pamphlet, if contains valnable information, and 
is sent free 


Address, LEWIS LOCKWOOD, Manufacturer, 
71 Camp Street, 


WHVVY ORLBHBANS,. 








